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For the Companion. 


LORD ROTHMERE’S SUIT. 
By Marion Harland. 
In Two Chapters.—Chap. II. 

Mrs. Johns and Jessie had no more conversa- 
tion in regard to Lord Rothmere that day, but no 
doubt they both hoped to see him again at the 
“meet” on the morrow. 
The handsome carriage 
which Mr. Johns had 
ordered appeared at the 
appointed hour, and 
they drove to the place 
of the “‘meet” upon the 
Campagna, about four 
miles from Rome. 

The day was superb 
and the scene striking. 
About a gayly-colored, 
striped marquee, or 
large field-tent, in the 
centre of the space oc- 
cupied by carriages, 
horses and lookers-on, 
clustered the “hunt.” 

Proud, refined-look- 
ing young women, 
some in riding-habits, 
were there, and stately 
dowagers, and sportsmen in red 
coats and buckskin breeches, who 
strolled into the tent, or sat upon 
rugs in its shade, or stood in groups 
as they talked of a famous hound or 
favorite horse, brought up at call by 
groom or huntsman. 

Jessie and her mother, from the 
vehicle “that looked almost like a 
private equipage,” watched it all 
with eager, if unspoken, interest, and 
their fast-coming fancies were the 
same. Already the American girl 
had become, in thought, acclimated 
to her future life. These were her 
destined acquaintances and friends, 
little as they guessed it, and fixed as 
seemed the barriers which shut out from their | 
charméd exclusiveness the gazing nobodies in the | 
hired voitures. She felt herself growing, in tone 
and bearing, into likeness with the women she 
scrutinized. 

A cloud of dust down the road leading to 
Rome, and the roll of wheels and clatter of hoofs 
turned the attention of the dreamers from the 
marquee, 

“That is Prince D——’s drag!” said Mr. Johns, 
as the open four-in-hand wagon drew up abreast 
of them. 

The ladies leaned forward to look at it and the 
distinguished party within it. The master, one of 
the richest of the Roman nobility, was an active 
patron of the hunt, and associated freely with 
those whose national amusement it was. 

Seven or eight other men—all in sporting cos- 
tume—accompanied him. A few were Italians, 
the majority were English. Alighting amid pro- 
found sensation among the cordon of spectators, 
they sauntered toward the marquee, where they 
were received with demonstrations of satisfac- 
tion. 

Little Jessie shrank timidly into her corner as 
she recognized among the new-comers a familiar 
form. He seemed so far removed from her,—the 
tall “‘red-coat,” with lank, light hair, who slouched 
up to the most formidable dowager there, lifted 
his hat with his accustomed sang froid, and en- 
tered into familiar talk, encouraged by her polite 
attention. 

Even Mrs. Johns felt crushed, while she be- 
trayed no emotion. “The hunting-party is now 
complete, I suppose,” she said, in placid interest. 

“Why, there is the Rothmere cub!” remarked 
Mr. Johns, contemptuously. “He looks even com- 
moner in that glaring toggery than in his every- 
day clothes, and that is saying a good deal.” 

Jessie’s wild-rose bloom was fading fast when 
Lord Rothmere, turning lazily, stuck his glass in 
one eye, and took a cool survey of the little crowd 
about and beyond him. In another leisurely min- 
ute he had come out of the very heart of the élite, 
through the encompassing bulwark of horse and 
hound, and threaded the maze of carriages to that 
occupied by the family trio. He nodded to 





the father, touched his hat carelessly when intro- 
duced to the mother, and leaned heavily against 
the door next which Jessie sat. 





j ly, then looked and heark- 


“An unexpected pleasure, ’pon honor!” he said, 
in his slow drawl. 

In sight of them all—of everybody! Jessie’s 
color and smiles were restored together. She tried 
to steady her brain, which felt like a waltzing 
feather. 

“How pretty it all is!” she answered. 
know this is my first view of a hunt!” 


“You 
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idea, “there’s bwandy-and-soda and hock and 
claret-cup and ali sorts of other things in the tent 
over there. I’m confoundedly thirsty, and you 
look dry. We'll take something together if you'll 
go with me, and I’ll introduce you to any of our 
people you'd like to meet. They'll be quite 
chawmed, I assure you.” 
Jessie, from sheer force of habit, glanced at her 
mother for permission, and 
then, from blind instinct, 
from her mother’s face to 
her father’s. It was a mo- 
mentous crisis. The pro- 
position was a thorough 
committal of her noble ad- 
mirer as’ such, a virtual 
avowal of his intentions,— 
a substantial stepping- 
stone to the offer of his 
hand, title and estates. 

“I do not think you will 
like to go into such a com- 
pany of strangers, my 
daughter,” said Mr. Johns, 
promptly and seriously. 
“Especially as you are not 

- likely to meet any of them 
again. Besides, I see they 
are preparing to mount. 
You had better stay where 
you are.” 

“There’s oceans of time! 
Won’t you come?” per- 
sisted Lord Rothmere, his 
hand still extended and ac- 
tually touching the girl’s 
arm, his eyes reading her 
face as they might a print- 
ed page. “It'll be no end 
of a lark!” 

“T cannot!” It was al- 
most a whisper. She was 
very pale and her intona- 
tions so distressful that her 
suitor smiled undisguis- 
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vainly for the “open-mouthed bay,” the “giving 
voice” they had heard and read of as the begin- 
ning of the exciting diversion. By-and-by, they 
bethought themselves to drive and walk to the 
brow of the hill over which the hunt had disap- 
peared. 

The Johns party had allowed their coachman to 
wander after the rest, paying little heed to any- 
thing except their own thoughts. Jessie could not 
speak. Her reverie was a bitter-sweet draught 
strangely bewildering in taste and effect. Lord 
Rothmere’s Cistinguished notice of her was intox- 
icating incense to her vanity. She could almost 
feel the pressure of the coronet on her fair fore- 
head. 

It was gratifying, also, that papa’s rudeness had 
not sufficed to drive him away, or abate his devo- 
tion. After that horribly vulgar slur upon Eng- 
lish women and the insulting “sir,” which even 
papa should have known better than to address to 
any Briton delow the rank of prince, or above that 
of a groom,—Lord Rothimere had so kindly sig- 
nified to her his determination to continue his 
suit, that Jessie--the fresh-hearted child of a 
month ago—speculated upon the presecution of 
this acquaintanceship as a “suit,” as practically 
as did her mother. 

Of love she knew nothing by experience. Mam- 
ma had always said she was too young for that. 
She was not too young or ignorant to be sold for 
a title. Such another chance would probably 
never occur in the family history. It would be 
madness to let it slip. Oh! could not papa see 
and understand this? He had never thwarted her 
systematically and wantonly until now,—where 
her best interests were involved. 

She pulled down her veil to hide the swelling 
evelids and unsteady lips. 

Mr. Johns was unusually taciturn. At Jessie's 
petulant movement to draw down her veil, he 
glanced quickly at her,—a look full of disquie- 
tude and yearning. He was very fond and proud 
of this “baby-daughter.” It went sorely against 
the grain of even his steadfast heart to wound, or 
deny her the slightest wish. 





edly. 


When he spoke it was dreamily, with a tinge of 
sadness in eye and tone. 





Mrs. Johns addressed her 
husband, that the two 
might chat without audi- 
tors. He _ replied brief- 


ened civilly and gravely, 
but so intently that he might 
have been suspected of a 
desire to study and copy the 
deportment of his titled ac- 
quaintance. 

“It’s an awful bowah, the 
‘meet’ here,” Lord Roth- 
mere was assuring Jessie. 
“No end of a fluke in point 
of fact. We hardly ever 
‘find,’ you know. There 
isn’t a decent cover in all 
Italy. When you see an 
English hunt, you will see 
something worth seeing. 

“IT shouldn’t have budged 
a step to-day if D—— hadn't 
badgered me, — regularly 
bullied me, in point of fact, 









“T was never so close to 
an English lord before. 
Is that what may be 
called an average speci- 
men, do you suppose ?” 

His wife answered 
promptly to cover the 
J daughter’s silence. “TI 
oe) have not an extensive 

-.. acquaintance with the 
aa nobility myself, you 
know, my dear. I fancy 
though” —she had 
caught the English sub- 
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_— —s | F ay 46 ” 
en y \ atitute for guess,” and 
Ss & used it patly —“that 
x “sy Lord Rothmere is a fair 
representative of his 
Pee class.” 
Xx ‘“*Then—excuse me for 


speaking bluntly —I 
don’t like the species! 
T call him an underbred 
donkey.” 

“My dear husband!” 


Vy. 
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—to come along in his trap. 

He has four guodish horses and I didn’t mind the 
ride, much, after all. I’m monstrously glad I 
gave in to him, now!” he added, staring into the 
face so close to his. 

Jessie succeeded in not looking obviously con- 
scious of any covert meaning in his words. 

“It must be pleasant to meet so many of your 
country people and acquaintances far away from 
home,” she replied, so readily and naturally that 
her mother’s diplomatic soul applauded her in se- 
cret. 

“*Ya-as! they are a nicish set, too,” said the 
lordling, putting up his glass to look at them. 
“D’ye know any of them? No? Then I'll coach 
you a bit. 

“That’s old Lady B—— I was talking with 
when I caught sight of you. The bald-headed 
duffer in buff breeches is her husband, Lord B—. 
They’re as rich as she is homely. 

“The doosid fine woman in the navy-blue hab- 
it and white feather is Lady Mary K——, coun- 
tess in her own right, and no end of a swell; you 
comprehend. Stunning, aint she? 





“I say!” he exclaimed, suddenly moved by an 


“Tl bring you back all safe!" 

“Miss Johns will not leave the carriage just 
now, sir!” interposed the father, sternly. ‘Nor 
are American ladies in the habit of drinking bran- 
dy-and-soda, or other liquors. They leave that 
to men,—and English women!” 

‘‘Rothmere!” called a fellow-sportsman in pass- 
ing. “It’s time we were in the saddle, if there’s 
to be any sport to-day. Hurry!” 

He lingered an instant longer, as if on purpose 
to ignore pointedly Mr. Johns’ latest remark, and 
testify to Jessie that he was not offended with her. 

“You must come out next time in a riding-hab- 
it. I’ll have a nice beast here ready for you. You 
ought to learn how to ride to hounds. If I get 
the brush to-day, I’ll bring it toyou. Good-by !” 

With a comprehensive parting nod he went 
lounging down the slope, and mingled with the 
cavalcade, riding, Jessie noted, by the side of the 
“stunning countess in her own right.” 

The line of red-coats wound across the plain 
and up ahill, following the silent hounds who ran 
about in no particular direction with their noses 
near the ground. The people left behind listened 








Jessie was mute, but 
her face was turned aside, and her breast heaving 
with sobs, imperfectly repressed. 

Mr. Johns saw her distress and grew the more 
energetic in resolve and speech. It was time for 
his interference, 

“Furthermore—until I know something more 
definite—and very much more favorable of him, 
he never crosses the threshold of my door, if I do 
live in a rented ‘appartement.’ 

“No, mamma,” he added, arresting her speech, 
“there is no use protesting! The plain truth is, 
you have caught the fever for foreign marriages 
that has made fools of so many mothers and * 
daughters. And this child has been infected by 
it, taken it from you, who should protect her 
against thoughts of lovers of any kind for at least 
some time to come. But if she were her own 
mistress, she could not make worse use of her 
liberty than by marrying this uncouth alien. If 
that man were respectable John Rothmere, born 
in New York, and bred in the dry-goods business, 
Jessie would not wipe her dainty Paris boots 
upon him. She would beshocked into convul- 
sions at his ‘Be Joves!’ and invitations to take 
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‘bwandy-and-soda,’ his ‘beastly’ and ‘nasty’ and | society. How he had done it was a direful mys- 


impudent stare. I could kick him when [ think | tery; but that he had succeeded was a tremen- 
of it all! Strip off his title; take him out of his | dous fact, real as terrific. 
charmed circle, and look at your prize!” Detection and ruin were synonyms in such a 

“I think there is something unmistakably dis-| case. The impostor soon found his place in a 
tingué about him,” said Mrs. Johns valiantly. | debtors’ prison, the prey of duped and wronged 
“It is unfair to judge him by the standard of the | tradespeople. The deception had been clumsy 
‘States,’” — another English phrase she had | enough, as al) must confess who had ever met the 
adopted, and which Mr. Johns especially detested. | pseudo Lord Rothmere. His success was phenom- 
“I must say that I admire the manners of for-| enal and inexplicable upon any principles known 
cigners. T always did.” | in upper circles. 

Mr. Johns kept his temper admirably. “Another| ‘Clear cheek!” said Mr. Johns, not looking up 

question occurs to me. Why should this sprig of | from the paper, when he had finished the shame- 
aristocracy so far defy the traditions and princi-| ful story. 
ples of his order as to court a girl whom he and| Neither then, nor ever thereafter,—to his honor 
his compeers consider his social inferior—a born | and the credit of the sex, be it said,—did he add, 
clod—unworthy to mingle with porcelain clay ?| “I told you soi” 
Why do violence to his instincts, and invite cen-| It would be well for many American mothers 
sure and ridicule, unless he has been misled as to | and daughters, if they coald feel as strongly as 
her wealth, or there is something wrong about | did Mrs. Johns and Jessie, in this true story, the 
himself ?” | force of the lesson taught. - 

Here was something Mrs. Johns could refute.| To be sure, all noblemen who seek the hand of 
“Whatewe have seen to-day should convince you | American girls may not, like Lord ‘“‘Rothmere,” 
that the latter hypothesis is untrue,” she said,| be impostors. But, almost invariably, their de- 
with dignity. “Whatever may be his defects in| parture from the customs and traditions of their 
your eyes, he is no adventurer.’ | life-long companions and associates is accounted 

“Maybe not,” he said, in a provokingly cool | for by something unfortunate, or wrong in char- 


tone, “but one meets so many questionable peo- | acter or fortune. 


ple on this side, I am disposed to regard the | 
whole continent as an asylum for incurable repu- | 
tations. My darling little girl!” taking Jessie’s | 
reluctant hand, and speaking tenderly, yet—she | 
felt, indignantly—as if she were crying for a new | 
doll, “you are not one bit in love with this peer, 
whether he be solid silver, or what he would call a | 
‘cheap Brummagem article.’ | 

“I respect you too much to credit the possibility | 
of this. Your head is slightly off the perpendicu- 
lar, that is all. When papu is ready to hand 
your precious happiness over to another’s keep- 
ing, it must be to a man who is worthy of the gift, 
in and of himself. 1 wonder,” he added, with a 
whimsical mixture of vexation and curiosity, 
“why the merest whiff of patrician atmosphere, 
the far-off echo of a title, does act upon our na- 
tional brain like hasheesh ?” 

The moment they stopped at their door Jessie 
sprang from the carriage and rushed up to her 
room. For the rest of the day she kept her bed 
“with an awful headache.” 

On the morrow she was well enough for a drive 
on the Pincio with her parents. She recognized | 
more than one equipage and face she had seen at 
the mect the day before, and colored with secret | 
pleasure when, now and then, an aristocratic eye- | 
glass sought her out as an object of languid in- | 
terest. Lord Rothmere’s companions of the pre- | 
vious day had noted and remembered the pretty | 
American. He was nowhere to be seen; but upon | 
her return home, she found upon her dressing- | 
table Lord Rothmere’s card. 

The Italian maid crept into the young lady’s 
chamber close upon her heels, to explain how 
“Milor” had instructed her to put it there—“for 
the signorina alone,” and also to say that he | 
was greatly afflicted by her absence. Upon the 
reverse of the card was written,— 

“Awfully sory to miss you.—Rothmere.” 

It was a school-boy scrawl, and Jessie could 
have wished he had spelt the second word accord- 
ing to American common-school usage. But the 
“Rothmere” was, as the noble writer would have 
put it, “stunning!” It approximated sublimity. 
Jessie looked at the one line for thirty seconds; 
at the signature for four minutes and a half; then 
locked up the card in her jewelry-casket. 

“Perseverance!” said mamma, with a smile, 
when she heard of the event. It was not neces- 
sary or expedient to mention it to papa. 

Lord Rothmere was at the next ‘ At Home” of | 
the Consul’s wife, and challenged the attention of | 
a roomful of people by his exclusive devotion to | 
“that little Miss Johns!” Mr. Johns, who greatly 
disliked formal receptions, had not accompanied | 
his wife and daughter. Hence, the opportunity 
accorded to the mother to say, engagingly, as the 
nobleman escorted them to their carriage,— 

“We were sorry to miss your call last week, 
Lord Rothmere. I hope you will not be dis- 
couraged ?” 

“1 will come again with—aw—all the pleasure 
in life!” he rejoined, raising his hat. 











“Those vulgar parvenus, the Williamses, came | 


out just belidnd us and heard it all!” said Mrs, 
Johns, with a satisfied look, as she fell back upon 
the carriage-cushions with the slow grace becom- 
ing the mother of a future peeress. ‘The shot 
told too! I saw their exchange of looks. Itisa 
salutary lesson for them.” 

An English journal, published in Rome, con- 
tained, two days later, a sensational article headed 
“Imposture in. High Life.” Mr. Johns read it 
aloud at the breakfast-table, his wife and Jessie 
listening with fluttering pulses and sinking hearts. 

Mrs. Johns had been prudent in consulting the 
“British Peerage,” and that valuable authority had 
told the truth. There was a Lord Rothmere, 
whose rank and estates were duly set down in 
the volume she had depended upon. 

But he had not visited the Continent that sea- 
son, and was surprised to find himself the subject 
of a newspaper paragraph in the Anglo-Roman 
Journal that described the “meet” upon the Cam- 
pagna. 

The adventurer had been once employed about 
the real Rothmere’s person, and contrived to se- 
cure the enfrée of the inner chambers of noble 


| man. 
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For the Companion. 


MOTHER’S LOVE. 


The mind that ocean’s secret knows— 
Perfumes the as paints the rose— 
That counts each star that shines above— 
Alone can fathom mother’s love! 

Mrs. R. N. TURNER. 


—— --- +@r- 
For the Conipanion. 


A CONJURER’S FEAT. 

The signor was giving a series of highly suc- 
cessful performances in the.city of Mobile; where 
(as he tells us in his autobiography) people came 
to consult him privately about love-affairs, mat- 
ters of business and future events, thinking that 
one who could do such wonders must be able to 
unravel all the mysteries of life. 

It was a rather primitive, simple-minded com- 
munity in those days. In vain he disclaimed the 
fortune-telling powers ascribed to him. It was 
still believed that he could give the required in- 
formation if he would. 

He was one day in the hall, preparing for the 
evening’s performance, when an elderly gentleman 
called upon him, and with profound respect asked 
the honor of taking him by the hand. 

“I saw your doings here last night,” said the 
visitor, “and let me tell ye, twas the most won- 
derfullest thing I ever did see! I never laughed 
so in all my born days!” 

“I am glad you were pleased,” replied the sig- 
nor, politely. 

“How you could take so many eggs out of a 
bag that had just been thrashed on the stage and 
trampled on, upset all my calc’lations! And how 
could you know that a stranger in the middle of 
the hall had a chicken hid under his coat? I 
couldn’t see a feather of it till you called him up 
and pulled the squawkin’ cfitter out!” 

The signor smilingly listened to a good deal 
more talk of this sort, until the speaker came to 
the object of his visit. 

“They do say, signor, that there’s nothing you 
don’t know, or can’t find out if you try. And l’ve 
come to consult you’’—the old gentleman looked 
cautiously about the hall, and lowered his voice— 
“on a question that I’d willingly give one of my 
fingers to unpuzzle.” 

“That's probably a question I couldn’t unpuzzle 
if all my fingers depended on it,” replied the sig- 
nor. “I’ve no such powers, outside of my own 
business, as many people suppose.” 

“Make this your business, and I'll reward you 
well for it,” said the visitor. “My name is Oat- 
I live on my plantation in summer, and 
bring my family to town in winter. We bring 
only two servants with us; and they are old fam- 
ily servants, that I can’t think would steal from 
us.” 


| “You have been robbed?” suggested the sig- 
nor. 


‘“‘Now how did you ever find that out ?” cried the 
planter, astonished. 

“You just told me,” laughed the signor. 

“Not I!” chuckled the other, with a sagacious 
shake of the head. “I hadn't come to that part 
of my story. But I see you read my thoughts be- 
fore I can out with them. I Aave been robbed; in 
the strangest way !” 

As every well-to-do planter carried his watch 
and dangling fob-chain, and as Mr. Oatman’s per- 
son showed none, the signor, who was fond of a 
joke, could not help answering, in fortune-telling 
fashion,— 

“Your watch has been taken !” 
| Now how could you know that?” the simple- 

minded man exclaimed, in delighted surprise. 
| “It was the first thing I missed. Then we made 
| search, and found that my wife’s diamond-ring 
| was gone, and that over two hundred dollars had 
| been filched from my till.” ? 
| “The thief must have been acquainted with the 
| premises,” suggested the signor. 
“There you bit it again!” said the planter, with 
| lively satisfaction. ‘You score one every time. 
He must know the premises, whoever he is; and 
that’s the strange part of it. Servants faithful— 
Good Lord, they wouldn’t know what to do with 
the money and things if they had them! Only 
our son and daughter living with us. A few in- 
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timate friends come in, that I trust as far as I’d| his outstretched hands, “I shall not expose you 


trust myself. Now, who could have robbed us?" 

The worthy Oatman aimed this question point- 
blank at the signor, who answered seriously that 
he could not tell. 

“You can tell' I’in sure you can tell!” the 
planter insisted stoutly. “I haven’t come here 
without consulting my family. My wife and 
daughter both advised me to come. Only my son 
tried to dissuade me. He said you couldn’t know 
anything about such matters, and I would only 
be making a bad matter worse. But then, he 
hasn’t seen your wonderful performances.” 

A quick suspicion shot through the signor's in- 
tuitive mind. 

‘Your son was right; he gave you good ad- 
vice. I dare say he was quite anxious that you 
should keep away trom me ?” 

“Indeed he was!” said the planter. ‘He was 
so worked up about it, I had to partly promise I 
wouldn’t come, before he would let me leave the 
house. He said I would make a fool of myself, 
and I said, ‘Well, well, George, I won’t!’ He 
thought I meant I wouldn't consult you. But 
what I really meant was”—— 

“That you wouldn’t make a fool of yourself,” 
the signor interrupted. ‘And here you’re doing 
it, I’m afraid, after all!” 

‘No! no!” cried the planter, confidently. “You 
just come around to the house with me, examine 
the premises, and talk with the folks, and I’m 
positive you can guess the riddle, if you haven’t 
guessed it already. Ah!” he laughed gleefully, 
“T see by your eye you have guessed it!” 

Indeed, the suspicion which had entered the 
signor’s mind had become almost a certainty; 
and it was not without hope of being able to solve 
the mystery, to his own satisfaction if not to the 
planter’s, that he finally consented to visit the 
house. 

He was introduced to the planter’s wife and 
daughter; saw the servants—a simple oid negro 
and his wife; and was shown the room from 
which the valuables had been purloined. 

While he was thus engaged, a fine-looking 
young fellow, but with a rather careworn face 
for one hardly yet out of his teens, came and 
stood in the doorway. 

“Ah! Signor, here is my son,” said Mr. Oat- 
man, slightly embarrassed. ‘You see, George, I 
—I—thought best to—you won’t mind, my boy; 
for asking him in can’t do any hurt, if it don’t do 
any good.” 

“All right!” said George, carelessly. But the 
signor, who exchanged glances with him, saw 
that his lip twitched nervously, and that there 
was an anxious look in his eye. 

“Your father has an extravagant notion of my 
poor abilities,” the signor remarked, in a friendly 
tone. “You haven’t witnessed my performan- 
ces ?” 

“T haven't had that pleasure,” the youth re- 
plied, drily. 

“No doubt you have been more pleasantly em- 
ployed. The city offers a good many attractions 
to a spirited young man; and I see by your 
looks,” the signor added, with a meaning smile, 
“that you are not one of those dullards who go to 
bed at dusk.” 

George smiled in a glassy sort of way, and 
seemed trying to bring out some careless reply, 
when his mother remarked, complainingly,— 

“George keeps very late hours this winter. I’m 
so sorry! for any one can see it isn’t good for 
him.” 

“He used to make calls with me, evenings,” 
said the sister. ‘But he never does, now-days. 
I can’t think what he finds to amuse him so late, 
every night.” 

“T can think,”’ said the signor. “I know the 
city, and I know young men. I’m sorry, George!” 
He looked the young man keenly in the eye, as 
he continued,— 

“Tf you had been in the habit of remaining at 
home nights, this theft never would have taken 
place!” 

By the look, and the words, and still more by 
the tone in which the words were spoken, poor 
George must have perceived that his secret was in 
the signor’s possession. Still the trustful parents 
and affectionate sister remained -free from the 
slightest suspicion of his guilt. 

“TI reckon that’s true, signor!” said the father. 
“George is known to be a capital shot, and no 
burglars would venture in the house when he was 
at home. Do you discover anything more ?” 

“Being a stranger here,” the signor replied, “I 
can’t make up my mind at once. If your son 
should set about it, I’ve no doubt he could clear 
up the mystery very quickly; but I shall have to 
study over it awhile.” 

Declining to say anything more definite, but 
promising that the family should hear from him 
if he succeeded in finding the lost treasures, he 
presently took leave, giving George a very signifi- 
cant look at parting. 

He had not been long at the hall, pondering 
over the painful problem he had been set to solve, 
—haunted by the pale face of the guilty son,— 
when the face itself appeared before him. 

“Ah, George!” said the signor, kindly; “I am 
glad to see you.” 

The youth came forward slowly, too much agi- 
tated to speak. Then, apparently touched by the 
signor’s sympathetic manner, he broke forth im- 
ploringly ,— 

“For mercy’s sake, sir, don’t expose me!” 





“My dear George!” replied the signor, taking 


if I can help it. But let’s understand each other. 
Tell me all about it.” 

“You know it all!” exclaimed the wretched 
youth, beginning tu tremble and sob violently. 

“I know something. You have fallen in with 
bad companions. But how could you—how could 
you deceive and wrong your own parents ?” 

‘Because I am an idiot! because I am the most 
miserable, ungrateful, wicked son that ever had 
good parents to wrong!” said George, in a con- 
vulsion of remorse and despair. “But I didn’t 
mean to rob them.” 

“1 know,” said the signor. ‘You meant to re. 
turn what you took. That’s what every well- 
brought-up young man means when he takes the 
first step in crimes of this sort.” 

“Truly [ meant it!” George protested. “I took 
the money first, hoping to win back with it what 
IT had lost at play. Then when I had lost that, I 
took the ring. Then, desperate fool as I was, I 
took the watch and pledged it. That led to the 
discovery. If it hadn’t been for that, all would 
have been well.” 

“How so?” the signor inquired. 

‘Last night the luck turned,” said George, ‘and 
I won back a good part of what I have lost; 
enough to recover the watch and ring and all the 
money I took from the till.” 

“Is it possible!” exclaimed the signor, aston- 
ished. 

“T have it all here,” said George, touching his 
coat. “It was in my pocket when you came to 
the house; didn’t you know it ?” 

The signor was obliged to confess that he had 
not seen so far as that. 

“I was in distress, trying to invent some way of 
returning the things without being found out,— 
trying to keep my father quiet,—when he brought 
you in and spoiled all! Unless,” said George, 
with looks of entreaty,—‘“unless you will be mer- 
ciful and help me!” 

“I will help you on one condition,” said the sig- 
nor. } 

“Name it! I will do anything!” the youth 
eagerly promised. 

“TI only ask you nof to do a certain thing,” said 
the signor. ‘You know what it is,—the greatest 
folly and sin a young man can be guilty of.” 

“I know what you mean,” George replied. 
“Gambling. I have found out by experience what 
misery it leads to. And I had vowed that if I 
could only win back enough to save my honor, I 
would never—never—never play again! And I 
never will!” 

“Then trust me to make everything right with 
your father,” said the signor, again clasping the 
young man’s hand. ‘Will you leave all to me 2” 

“T shall be so glad to, if you will take the troub- 
le!” said George. 

A few minutes later, relieved of his dreadful 
burden, with a lighter and more hopeful heart 
than he had carried in his breast for days, hg de- 
parted, leaving the signor to work out the delicate 
question in his own way. 

That afternoon the signor despatched a note to 
Mr. Oatman, informing him that it was quite im- 
portant he should be present at the evening’s per- 
formance. 

In due time, accordingly, the planter appeared 
with his whole family,—wife and daughter and 
son,—and took his place with them at the end of 
a seat, only a few steps in front of the performer. 

There was a crowded audience, and everything 
went off charmingly. The egg trick was repeated 
by particular request, and afforded as much 
amusement as ever. The signor allowed himself 
to be shot at, and caught the bullet in his teeth. 
Ladies saw their handkerchiefs cut up and made 
into an omelette, and afterwards restored to them 
neatly ironed and folded. A pair of doves were 
found in a lady’s bonnet, and a rabbit in an old 
gentleman’s hat. 

So the signor went through with his stock per- 
formances,—all a delightful novelty then and 
there, though so familiar to other audierices in 
later times! At length he had occasion to borrow 
another hat. 

He stepped down to the seat occupied by the 
Oatman family, who were among his most inter- 
ested spectators. 

“Perhaps you will lend me yours,” he remarked, 
“if I will promise to be careful of it.” 

The planter handed his large and somewhat 
seedy hat with a broad smile. George looked on 
with bright eyes and a throbbing heart. ; 

The signor stepped back to his table, when, 
looking into the hat, he gave a start of surprise, 
and with a frown of feigned displeasure turned 
to address the audience. 

“T have particularly requested,” he said, “that 
gentlemen should be careful to empty their hats 
before handing them to me. One hat came into 
my hands, you noticed, half full of turnips. And 
now remark the incredible carelessness of the 
owner of this one!” 

So saying, he put his hand into the hat and 
drew out a gold watch which he held by the chain. 

“A hat seems a very unsafe place for carryinga 
watch; and why couldn’t the gentleman have tak- 
en the trouble to remove something so valuable 
before lending it to me? But what is here ?” 


Having placed the watch on the table, the sig- 
nor shook the hat and turned it towards the au- 
dience, showing it to be partly filled with loose 
bank-notes. These he began to remove by the 





handful, placing them on the table with the watch 
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with many exclamations of surprise, amidst roars 
of laughter from the spectators. 

Then he siook the hat again to see if was empty 
at last; and hearing something rattle, fished out 
a ring. 

“A gold ring!” he exclaimed, holding it up be- 
fore the audience. ‘A diamond ring!” letting it 
sparkle in the light. “Now what a temptation 
this is to place before an honest conjurer! I'll 


have nothing more to do with this hat and its con- | 


tents.” 

With these words he produced the climax of 
astonishment by handing the hat back to the own- 
er with the bank-notes crowded into it, and giving 
him the watch and ring. 

The most pleased and wonder-struck person 
present was probably the planter himself, as he 
showed the treasures to his wife and children, and 
they recognized the genuineness of the articles. 


Perhaps George was not so surprised as the rest, | 


but he had reason to feel a keener joy than any- 
body else. 

Meanwhile the signor stepped back to the plat- 
form and said, with a bow,— 

“Ladies and gentlemen, the evening’s perform- 
ance is ended.” ing 

Mr. Oatman called on the conjurer again the 
next day, and urged him to accept a reward for 
the recovery of his property, and also to explain 
the way: the thing was done. 

The signor declined to do either, saying that if 
be should explain his tricks to everybody who 
asked about them, he would soon have no sur- 
prises left for the public. The planter thanked 
him most heartily, and they parted the best of 
friends. 

The youth he had helped to rescue from ruin 
also called, and begged to know how he could 
show his gratitude to the friendly conjurer. 

“There is only one way,” said the signor, tak- 
ing him by the hand and looking earnestly into 
his eyes. “Be kind and true to your good parents 
and dear sister, and keep your promise, NEVER, 
NEVER to fall into the odious vice of gambling 
again.” 

The youth renewed his vows, which the conjur- 
er had the satisfaction, long afterwards, of know- 
ing had been faithfully kept. 

As for the planter’s family, we may be sure 
that they never ceased to think with gratitude of 
the wonderful Sienor BuITz. 
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For the Companion. 


REMEMBERED. 


Oh, give thy boy a loving kiss! 

The day may come when he will miss 
Thee from the household chair; 

Then, in the book of memory, 

Like lilies pressed thy kiss may be, 
With treasured sweetness there. 


Oft when an old man stands alone, 
Musing beside some crumbling stone, 
There cowes a dream of joy: 
That in some brighter world than this 
He’ll meet the one she used to kiss 
When once a happy boy. 
FLETCHER BATES. 
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For the Companion. 

A DUSKY HERO. 
By Edward 8. Ellis. 


The crocodile family includes the crocodile of the 
Nile, the gavial of the Ganges and the alligators or 
America. These ugly reptiles occasionally measure 
thirty feet in length, and constitute the most formida- 
ble denizens of the lakes, lagoons and rivers of warm 
countries. 

Many of their peculiarities are well known to our 
readers; their scaly bodies will often turn a rifle ball 
which glances off us harmlessly as from the sides of an 
iron-clad; their jaws are tremendous, their tails power- 
ful and their legs small and insignificant. 

Each of the lower canine teeth of the crocodile fits 
into a notch of the upper jaw, while those of the alliga- 
tor fit into pits. This differenve is the cause of a 
marked dissimilarity in the shape of the heads,—the 
muzzle of the crocodile being narrowed behind the nos- 
trils, while that of the alligator forms an unbroken line 
to the extremity. In the crocodile, also, the hind legs 
are fringed outwardly with a series of eompressed 
scales. 

The crocodile lays numerous eggs, about the size of 
those of the goose, but fortunately there are so many 
enemies on the lookcut for them, that only a small per- 
centage actually hatch. 

It is known that the rhinoceros is attended by a small 
bird which warns it of approaching danger. The shark 
has the pilot-fish, and the crocodile of the Nile has also 
a little guardian-bird known as the zicsac, so called on 
account of the peculiar cry it makes. Although a dan- 
gerous reptile, the crocodile serves a useful parpose by 
devouring enormous quantities of dead animals that 
otherwise would pollute the Ganges and the Nile. 

The alligator of the South is quite a familiar object 
to Americans. Unlike the crocodile, it avoids salt wa- 
ter and is rarely seen about the mouths of rivers, where 
the tide gives a brackish taste to the current. Itis a 

- great fish-eater and will dive under a shoal, snap up 
several fish and tossing them into the air, eject the wa- 
ter from its mouth and then catch the fish as they fall. 


The female alligator lays numerous small eggs which | 


are deposited in the sand by the side of the river, where 
she scratches a hole with her paws and then deposits 
them in regular layers. Sand, dry leaves, grass and 
mud are placed over them and smoothed off, and then 
asecond layer is covered in the same manner until the 
nest contains fifty or sixty. The heat of the sun hatch- 
es them, but the mother remains in the vicinity and 
teaches the little ones the rudi in swimming and 





foraging until they are able to take care of themselves. | 


The tail of the alligator is its principal weapon of at- 


tack. With it a blow can be struck which, if fairly de- 
livered, is enough to paralyze the strongest animal. 
They are so numerous in some portions of the South- 
ern waters that they excite little attention, though they 


‘are dangerous.at tines: 


A friend of mine, who lives in Louisiana, was once 
being rowed across a stream by two men. He was sit- 
ting in the bow of the boat and had with him his small 
poodle dog. In the bottom of the boat lay an axe be- 
longing to one of the rowers. 

Alligators were all around, but little attention was 
paid to them, until suddenly a large fellow came up 
close by the boat. Instantly the poodle, with a sad 
lack of judgment, uttered a warning bark and made a 
bound for the ugly thing. As he did so, the alligator 
simply opened its jaws, and the poodle went down his 
| throat like a flash, the snap of the teeth effectually 
bushing the bark before it was finished. 

‘The owner of the dog was so enraged that he caught 
up the axe and brought it down with such force that its 
keen edge sank into the horny head of the reptile, 
which gave a furious flirt, wrenched the handle from 
his hands and almost flung him into the water. The 
| alligator immediately sank out of sight, but soon came 

up, and the axe-handle was seen gliding over the sur- 
| face of the river in a most curious way. 

“There’s one thing sure,”” muttered the man, as he 
looked at it; “the meal you made off my poor dog must 
have cost you a headache.” 

This was not a very pleasant adventure, but two or 
three weeks later something still more startling oc- 
curred, which caused the gentleman to conclude that he 
had seen quite enough of the saurian tribe. : 
| One afternoon, just at sunset, as he was returning 





from a hunting excursion, he came to Red River. In 

| order to reach the camp he must cross the river, but 
how to do this was a question which he could not satis- 
factorily answer. 


He was in a desolate, unsettled section, with nota | At that instant, the boy suddenly shot to the surface, 





living person in sight, though he knew that some 
negro huts stood a mile or two farther up the 
river. 

“There must be a boat somewhere up there,” 
he concluded, “and I may as well tramp on till I 
find it.” 

It was wearisome work, for he was very tired; 
but he started off, believing he had no choice. He 
had gone but a little way, however, when to his 
delight he caught sight of a negro boy paddling 
down stream in a dug-out. The gentleman im- 
mediately made such an outcry that the aston- 
ished boy stopped in mid-stream, then paddled 
over to see what was wanted. 


| 


ety to be landed on the other side of the river, and tak- 
ing out a shining silver dollar, he told him it should be 
his if he would ferry him over. 

The negro was a fine-looking fellow, about fifteen 
years old, bare-headed, bare-footed, and very muscular 
and active. He handled his paddle with the skill of a 
Hanlon, and his big eycs glistened when he looked on 
the wealth which was offered him; but he explained 
that the dug-out was so small he very much doubted 
whether it was capable of floating them both. 

“Can’t you paddle yersef ober, massa,” asked the 
negro, ‘‘so dat dar’ll be but one and den send de boat 
back for me?” 

“But how can I send it to you?” asked the gentle- 


won’t mend matters.” 

The sable paddler scratched his head in perplexity 
and grinned, for it was a puzzling question to him. As 
the only thing that could be done, it was agreed that 
they should attempt the passage together. 

The lad held the dug-out very carefully against the 
muddy bank, and the hunter stepped in. The young- 
ster then seated himself and with his paddle cautiously 
guided the boat out into the stream. 

It was a delicate situation indeed; for the craft sunk 
so low that a very little more weight would have been 
sufficient to cause it to dip water. 

The boy’s face showed that he was alarmed, but he 
was skilful and he used his paddle so well that the 
craft moved successfully out into the stream, towards 
the other shore, on which the last golden rays of the 
sun were now lingering. 
| The Red River at that place is quite broad and deep; 
| and, when they were fairly in the current, the gentle- 
| man noticed with some alarm thet a number of alliga- 
| tors were rising and floating around them. 
| Jf one of them should run against us,” he thought, 
“it would be a sorry piece of business.” 

Fortunately none of them came near enough to cause 
any special misgiving, but very unfortunately, when 
| fairly out in mid-channel, it became evident that the 
| weight in the dug-out must be lessened or it would 
| certainly sink. It did not seem to leak much, but it 
| was steadily settling from some cause which the gentle- 
| man could not understand. 

How it could be lightened was a serious question. 
The negro boy had no luggage at all, and the hunter 
nothing save a valuable double rifle and a few cart- 
ridges. 

The lad paddled as vigorously as he could, but the 
crisis came sooner than either anticipated. Neither 











| mother will look in vain for his coming to-night— 


The gentleman quickly explained to the lad his anxi- : 


man, with a smile, ‘‘unless I bring it myself,—and that | 


spoke, for there was little to say, but when the black | opened it to admit the stranger, who rushed through 


boy saw there was no help for it, he dexterously let 
himeelf over the stern, into the water. 

“Dar!” he exclaimed, “reckon dat’ll do.” 

He held on to the gunwale with his hands, while the 
gentleman, taking the paddle, plied it first on one side | 
and then on the other. ‘The speed of the boat was not 
much decreased, for the boy used his legs with great | 
vigor and skill. Relieyed of his weight, the dug-out | 
rose several inches. ; 

“But, young man,” said the gentleman, with no little 
alarm, ‘“‘don’t you notice the alligators all around us?” | 

“Dat’s all right,” laughed the jolly youngster; ‘‘dey | 
won't bite me as long as I keeps my legs gwine; dey 
can’t tell where to slap dar jors down onto ’em.”” 

“I hope not, but this is just a little the most uncom- 
fortable and meanest style of travelling I ever adopted.” 

Jes’ keep dat paddle gwine’’—— 

At that very instant, while the youthful darkey was 
grinning and laughing in high spirits, an enormous alli- 
gator shoved its tremendous snout to the stern of the 
boat, and, despite the vigorous kicking of the boy, 
seized him and drew him under water. It was done 
quick as a flash. 

The horrified hunter stopped paddling, scized his 
gun and stared mute and helpless. 

“Heaven be merciful!’’ he prayed; “but what a 
shocking thing! Snatched away asa candle is snuffed 
out.”” Several moments passed in silence. 

Then, saddened and sorrowful, he dipped the paddle 
again and resumed his progress toward the shore. 

“Poor boy!’’ he could not help murmuring; ‘‘some 


helloa!” 





and, with a couple of powerful strokes, grasped the 
gunwale of the dug-out from which he had been so 
savagely torn a moment or two before. 

His face was still in a broad grin; he exclaimed,— 

“T reckons I got de best ob dat ’gator dat time, mass’ ; 
when he comes agin, just plug him in de eye-ball!”’ 

The negro, being a good swimmer, had with amazing 
presence of mind, turned the instant he was dragged 
below and thrusting both thumbs into the eyes of the 
alligator, almost forced them from their sockets— 
causing such pain that the reptile was forced to let him 
go from very misery. 

But the hungry monster rose again. A moment later 
its hideous snout was sven swiftly approaching the lad, 
who drew himeelf part way out of the water and coolly | 





| watched him over 
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the house declaring that he was M. Bamberger, Depu- 
ty of the Department of the Seine, and that as he had 
heard a child shrieking, he had made up his mind to 
prevent any infant from being tortured or ill-treated. 

“M. Gicquel resented M. Ramberger’s attempt to 
search the house, and the latter gentleman, seeing that 
preparations were being made to kick him out, beat a 
hasty retreat. 

“The fact is that M. Gicquel has only one little boy, 
who might fairly be included in the sweeping category 
of spoilt children; and the cries of this young gentle- 
man, at variance with his nurse, had attracted the at- 


tention of the passing Deputy.” 


It would be a good thing if every “spoilt’’ child 
stood in sufficient fear of raising the police to induce 
him to moderate his tantrums. 
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For the Companion. 
DROUGHT. 


All nature droops beneath the sun’s fierce glare: 
In noontide languor sleeps the heated air; 
The thirsty cattle leave the sultry hill, 
And lowing, seek the place where late the rill 
Gurgled, and splashed about their weary feet, 
nd sang all day its murmur music sweet. 
tow hot and dry the bed of yellow poses: 
iow sere and brown the bordering rushes stand! 
The willow leaves drop slowly one by one, 
Blackened and dried beneath the burning sun. 
rhe farmer welks between his rows of: aize 
Scanning the curling leaves with anxious gaze: 
Marks, too, his vines, their petals, tendrils new, 
Assuming fast a pale and sickly hue. 
Bramble and brush, along the rude highway, 
Wither and droop beneath a dust-coat gray. 
The dry parched earth sends up her ery in vain, 
The smoky clouds refuse to bring the rain. 

IpA D. MONROE, 
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For the Companion, 


NEW TRICKS WITH THE ELECTRIC 
SPARK. 


I do not propose to speak of the familiar phenomena 
of electricity in this paper, but wish to make you ac. 
quainted with several new experiments, which are 
somewhat more striking than those laid down in the 
books, and which are very easily performed, as they re- 
quire only such “helps” as are found in almost every 
house. 

In the first experiment I take a sheet of stiff drawing- 
paper, about a foot-and-a-half square. After heating it 
very hot, I lay it flat on a wooden table, rubbing it 
briskly with the dry hand until it adheres firmly to the 
surface of the table. Placing a bunch of keys on the 
middle of the sheet, I then seize the latter by its two 
angles and lift it from the table. 

If at this moment some one will present his finger to 
the bunch of keys, a most brilliant spark will be the re- 
sult. The keys have become charged with the electric- 
fiy developed on the sheet of paper. If the air is dry 
and the paper hus been well heated, the length of the 
spark will be about onc inch. 

In the second experiment I shall need an iron tray, 
well lacquered, of about a foot or a foot-and-a-half in 
length. Over this tray I freely sprinkle some tea, I 
then cut out, from a sheet of thick, stout wrapping-pa- 
per, a picce sufficiently large to exactly fit into the hol- 
low of the tray. 

To each extremity of the paper I attach by means of 
sealing-wax a narrow paper band; the width need not 
exceed two inches. The tray is then placed upon two 
goblets, which shall serve as its support. This done, 
we have a veritable “‘clectrical machine ” and what is 
better, it has cost us nothing. But how shall we pro- 
ceed to operate with it? 

1 will first heat the sheet of paper over a bright 
fire,—heat it a long time, too, for it must be thor- 
oughly dried, and its temperature raised as high as 
possible. When it is well heated, it must be quick- 
ly laid flat upon a wooden table, and rubbed briskly 
with a stiff clothes-brush. Now place the paper upon 
the tray; touch the tray with the finger, and lift the pa- 
per by its bands. 

If at this moment, another person shall present his 
finger to the edge of the tray, he will draw off a bright 
and blinding spark. (See Fig. 1.) Again replace the 
paper on the tray, touching the latter as before, and 
then lift it; a second spark can be drawn off. Repeat 
the proceeding until seven or more sparks have been 
drawn. 

The next experiment will illustrate the working of 
the Leyden jar. Here is a glass goblet, or a simple 
tumbler, which I will fill half-full with common shot. 
I plunge a teaspoon into the shot; and now if tumb- 
ler, shot and spoon are thoroughly dry, we shall have a 
perfect Leyden jar. 

In order to charge it with electricity, I shall have to 

make use of the 





his shoulder. 
“Now, masse’, 
plug him!” he ex- 


electrical - machine, 
previously describ- 
ed. While you are 





claimed. 
My friend fired 


touching the edge of 
the tray and lifting 





with such accurate 
aim that the bullet 
went directly 
through the eye 
into the brain, and 
the huge creature 
was killed almost 
as suddenly as if by 
lightning. 

“Now, mass’,” said the African, with his accustomed 
grin, “‘jes’ swing dat paddle, an’ I’ll keep watch; yer 
gun will shoot agin, won’t it?” 

“Yes, it’s a repeating rifle.” 

Once more the gentleman plied the paddle; and the 
shore was ere long reached—not without a great sigh of 
relief from our belated hunter. Searching his pockets, 
he found five more silver dollars, and about four times 
as much in bank-bills. All this he forced upon the 
amazed African lad. 

“Take it! take it!”? commanded the hunter, “for if 
ever a fellow earned it, you did.” 

The boy laughed, thanked the gentleman, and leap- 
ing into his dug-out, paddled swiftly up the river to his 
humble home. Nor had his tough legs been much 
scarred—only pinched a little—by the alligator’s grip. 
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RalsEp THE Po.ice.—A Paris paper says: 
“M. Gicquel, who lives in the Rue Delaroche, was 
surprised to find a stranger ringing his bell and knocking 





at his door with might and main in the afternoon. A 
crowd had gathered round the door, and the footman 





the sheet of paper, 
I, holding the tum- 
bler in the palm of 
my hand, will pre- 
sent the latter to the 
tray, so that the end 
of the spoon will 
draw off the spark. 

The tumbler is 
thus charged over and over again until no more sparks 
can be drawn from the tray. If now I present my other 
hand to the end of the spoon, I shall elicit sparks, as 
shown in the picture. (Sve Fig. 2.) 

It has been recently said by a famous scientist, that 
we are only beginning, in this latter part of the nine- 
teenth century to realize some of the wonderful phe- 
nomena of the electric current. One can scarcely doubt 
this assertion, when he reflects on the very rapid in- 
crease of our knowledge of the science, and on the al- 
most miraculous inventions lately made. 

By that mysterious agent which we call electrifity 
man knows the history of the day, transmits his audi- 
ble speech, is carried from place to place, borne through 
the air, and under the sea; sees nature and art illumined 
with a glory even rivalling that of the sun, nay, even 
penetrates into the inmost cavities of the living body. 
To-day, if never before, the wonders of Aladdin’s won- 
derful lamp are surpassed by the achievements of elec- 
trical science, and the romances of a Jules Verne do not 
seem 80 extravagant after all. 

But I must make known to you my last experiment. 
It may help you in your study of magnetism and the 
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mariner’s compass. 
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I first take a common knitting-needle, and mag- 
netize it by rubbing it lightly, and always in the 
same direction, with a small horse-shoe magnet, 
such as almost every youth possesses. This needle 
is then passed through a cork, as shown in the 
picture. (See Fig. 3.) 

Next insert a sewing-needle in the bottom 

of the cork, and allow the point to rest in 
one of the holes on the top of a thimble. 
In order to preserve the equilibrium ot the 
magnetized needle, plunge a splinter of wood 
into the cork on either side and at the extrem- 
ities affix a small ball of wax. 





Fig, 1, 


As it is very important that no breath of air 
shall reach the needle, the thimble with its attach- 
ments must be placed in an earthen bowl, and the 
whole be covered with a pane of glass. 

‘To graduate the compass, take a pair of divid- 
ers and draw a circle upon a sheet of paper; on 
this «circle mark off the divisions, only at the 
north pole of the needle. Then fix the paper, as 
seen in the engraving. Finally, with a little wax 
attach another splinter of wood to the inside of the 
howl, directly opposite the north pole of the needle. 
We now have as perfect and as cheap a compass 
as we could wish. 

If you choose, you can magnetize a small sew- 
ing-needle, and grease it by plunging it into a 
tallow candle. In this condition it will float on 
the surface of water contained in a tumbler, and 
discover the east by turning towards the pole. 

The foregoing experiments, simple as they will 
doubtless appear to every reader, shed new light 
on certain of the phenomena of electricity. From 
them have originated some new inventions, with 
which you mey possibly be made acquainted 
hereafter. 

«~@> 
SLAVE AND MASTER. 

One of the most scathing of 'Thackeray’s satires 
on fashionable society is the story of the decline 
and fall into folly and ruin of a young married 
couple of small means, who had been living com- 
fortably and sensibly in a modest house. 

The wife was first tempted by the gift of some 
fine note-paper to issue invitations to a dinner- 
party. As it was to be a dinner-party instead of 
an unpretentious little supper, such as those to 
which they had usually bidden their friends, she 
ventured to invite one or two titled people. 

Then she was tempted to leave out her tried old 
friends, whom she feared were not suitable com- 
panions for the guests of rank. Betty could not 
be trusted to cook for these fashionable folk; a 
professional caterer must be employed. Florists, 
upholsterers, wine-merchants, followed. The house 
was turned inside out. What was the result? 
The much-coveted guests sneered at her paltry 
aping of fashion; her neglected friends were of- 
fended; debts, loss of credit, bitter mortifications, 
and finally the discharge of her husband from his 
office, followed this ambitious venture into the pre- 
tences and display of fashionable life. 

Here is a true and a pleasanter story which is 
quite as suggestive. A young couple were married 
a few years ago in New York, with a capital of 
much love and common-sense, but very little 
money. Asthey were more than ordinarily bright 
and intelligent, they had a large acquaintance 
among well-born and well-bred people. 

At the time of their marriage the husband's 
business was in the lower part of the city. Ifthe 
newly-married couple rented a house in any town 
outside of New York, it would take half of the 
husband’s salary to pay car-fare; but it would 
take the whole of it to rent a house in New York. 
To join the great army of idle, crocheting, gossip- 
ing women in hotels and boarding-houses was 
contrary to every principle and prejudice of the 
little bride. 

One day she discovered in a yard near her hus- 
band’s office a wagon-house belonging to a great 
cracker manufactory. The lower floor was given 
up to wagons, but above were three well-lighted, 
spacious, vacant rooms, which she found could be 
rented for a trifle. It was a healthy locality, and 
respectable, though occupied mainly by business 
houses. Here she declared she would set up her 
household gods, and here she did set them up, 
first to the dismay, then amusement, and finally 
delight of all their friends. 

The rooms were cheaply, but really artistically 
arranged. There were always such cordial wel- 
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be found in them, that they attracted even those 
among their acquaintances who were the most 
“exclusive.” People who would have passed our 
young couple unnoticed in a boarding-house, were 
| pleased by the courage and self-respect which they 
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showed in this little action, and became their cor- 
dial friends. 


Since then, they have acquired wealth, and live | 


in one of the most beautiful 
dwellings on Staten Island. But 
they often look back, perhaps 
with something of regret, to the 
happy days passed over the 
wagon-house. 
Moral: Cringe before Mrs. 
Grundy and she has a merciless 
scourge for you; but go on your 
own right way and pass her with 
indifference, and she will at least 
respect you, if she does not follow you as a slave 
| his master. 


For the Companion. 


FULNESS. 
The smallest floweret preacheth whilc it stays, 
In that it crowns with fulness all its days, 
And waiteth not to know, by any field, 
If life may yet some fairer portion yield, 
Nor pineth that it was not born a rose; 
But sweet by stubble or by greensward grows, 
And unto places lying waste erewhile, 
Gives all it hath—a little floweret’s smile. 
GEORGE H. CooMEK. 


—~or—__ — — 


A SCENE IN THE COMMONS. 


A notable scene took place in the English 
House of Commons on the evening of the thirtieth 
of June. The measure before the House was the 
“Prevention of Crime in Ireland Bill,” which has 
occupied a greater part of the present session, and 
which has given rise to many angry and exciting 
scenes between the Parnellites and the supporters 
of the Ministry. 

The followers of Parnell had contested the bill 
step by step, and clause by clause, and had made 
use of all the privileges granted by the rules of 
the Honse to check its progress. 

The quarrel between them and the Cabinet 
came to a crisis on the night in question. The 
patience of Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues at 
the delay in passing the bill was at last ex- 
hausted ; and they resolved to apply a violent and 
unusual method to put a stop to it. 

The bill was being considered in the “commit- 
tee of the whole,” that is, its details were. being 
discussed, and amendments made to it, clause b? 
clause. The “committee of the whole” is pre- 
sided over, not by the Speaker, but by a Chair- 
man chosen for the purpose at the beginning of 
each session. Now, the Chairman, unlike the 
Speaker, is always a partisan of the Cabinet, to 
which he owes his selection; and on this occa- 
sion, the Chairman, Dr. Playfair, had been in- 
structed to arbitrarily “suspend” the Irish mem- 
bers. 

At acertain point in the debate, therefore, Dr. 
Playfair suddenly suspended a majority of the 
Irish members, including Mr. Parnell himself and 
his chief followers, on the charge of obstructing 
the bill. The Irish members walked out of the 
House in a body, without going through the cus- 
tomary courtesies of saluting the chair. 

This arbitrary act caused the greatest excite- 
ment in the House; especially when it was found 
that several of the Irish members who were sus- 
pended for obstruction had not been near the 
House all the evening. 

There was still left in the House a group of nine 
or ten Irish members, who had not been sus- 
pended. These stoutly kept up the fight against 
the obnoxious bill; until Mr. Gladstone, over- 
come by his anger at the continued obstruction, 
rose excitedly and moved that this group also 
should be suspended. 

The House followed the Premier's lead, and 
with a deafening “Aye,” voted the suspension; 
and now the suspended group also walked out, 
throwing back words of defiance and contempt as 
they went. At one moment, it seemed as if they 
would come to blows with other members. 

The entire Irish party being thus excluded 
from the House, the Crime bill was hurried 
through its remaining stages without opposition; 
and after a consecutive sitting of no less than 
thirty-two hours, the House rose, having passed 
the bill through the Committee. 

At the next session, the Irish members returned 
to their seats; but only to declare their protest 
against the despotic action of the Chairman in 
suspending them, and their resolve to take no fur- 
ther part in regard to the Crime bill. At the same 
session, Mr. O’Donnell, one of their number, was 
suspended from the House for a week, for having 
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The injustice and arbitrary character of these 
suspensions may be judged from the fact that 
some of the suspended members had not been 
present, and therefore could not have “obstructed” 
the bill; and the further fact, that Mr. Parnell and 
his followers had refrained, all along, from those 
tactics which are usually termed “wilful obstruc- 
tion.” 

The truth is, that Mr. Gladstone had got out of 
patience at the delay, and was determined to rid 
himself of the opposition of the Parnellites, even 
though, by so doing, he violated the most cher- 
ished traditions of the House of Commons as to 
liberty of debate and the rights of its members. 

4S 
For the Companion. 
THESE ONLY. 
We gather many flowers 
Of every form and hue; 


All have their use—yet in our homes 
We cherish but a few. 





We give the hand. the smile, 
The ready help and cheer, 
To all who come: and go—but few— 
How few!—our hearts hold dear. 
CAROLINE F, ORNE. 


«~@> 
THE JAPANESE INDEMNITY. 

Many of our readers must have been puzzled to 
understand the origin of the question in relation 
to the Japanese Indemnity Fund, which has heen 
much under discussion during the session of Con- 
gress. The question is an interesting one, and 
dates back many years. 

The supreme ruler of Japan isthe Mikado; and 
there are princes, or daimios, set over the several 
provinces. Long ago, in the year 1603 it is be- 
lieved, one of these daimios obtained the supreme 
power, and reduced the Mikado to a secondary 
place. This daimio became the Shogun, and af- 
terward assumed the title of Tycoon, or “great 
sovereign.” ‘This usurping government was only 
overthrown, and the Mikado restored to his right- 
ful place, in 1867 

Previous to this last date, in 1854, our Govern- 
ment, in ignorance of the rights of the Mikado, 
had made agreements with the Tycoon for open- 
ing some of the ports of Japan to commerce. 
Among the rights which were granted to us was 
that of navigating the Straits of Shimonoseki, 
which separates two of the large islands of the 
country. 

In 1863, while the war was in progress which 
ended in the restoration of the Mikado, the dai- 
mio of Nagato, a supporter of the Mikado’s rights, 
fortified these straits. In June of that year, a 
small American trading steamer, the Pembroke, 
attempting to pass, was fired upon and driven 
back, but sustained no actual damage. 

The United States Steamer Wyoming was or- 
dered to open the strait. Sailing from Yeddo on 
the 13th of July, it engaged the batteries and ves- 
sels of the daimio on the third day, destroyed the 
fleet and partly disabled the batteries. A claim 
for ten thousand dollars was made by the owners 
of the Pembroke, which was paid; and in Aug- 
ust, 1864, our Minister at Japan notified the Secre- 
tary of State that all claims against the Japanese 
Government had been met. 

Later in the same month, our Government en- 
tered into an agreement with Great Britain, France 
and the Netherlands, to open the Straits of Shiin- 
onoseki by force. For thisexpedition Great Brit- 
ain furnished nine war vessels, carrying one hun. 
dred and sixty-four guns and two thousand eight 
hundred and fifty men. 

France sent three war vessels with sixty-four 
guns and nine hundred and fifty-one men. The 
Netherlands furnished four war vessels, fifty-six 
guns and nine hundred and fifty-one men. That 
was the time of our Civil War, and our vessels 
were all engaged. The only ship of war we had 
in Japanese waters was disabled. 

Accordingly, our Government hired a Chinese 
junk,—a small vessel,—and manned it with one 
lieutenant and seventeen men, and armed it with 
one gun. That was the mighty force we contrib- 
uted to this great expedition! The combined 
forces of the four powers soon destroyed the bat- 
teries and opened the strait. 

The powers were willing to abandon all claims, 
provided the ports were opened, according to treaty, 
but as the daimios, fighting forthe Mikado, could 
not make good any promise to open the ports, 
they offered to pay in money instead. They did 
pay in money, four million dollars in all, and the 
share our Government received was seven hun- 
dred and eighty thousand dollars in gold. 

The amount was excessive, considering the pet- 
ty part we had taken in the work. Secretary 
Seward said so at the time. The money was not 
put into the Treasury, but was retained as a fund 
in the State Department. Gen. Grant, Mr. Hayes 
and Mr. Arthur have each and all recommended 
that it be returned, in their messages to Congress. 

Bills providing for the return of the money have 
been unanimously reported by eleven committees 
of the Senate and the House of Representatives. 
Such a bill passed the House in the Forty-Second 
Congress unanimously ; and it was passed by the 
Senate during the Forty-Fourth and also during 
the Forty-Sixth Congress. 

The long delay has been merely an illustration 
of the difficulty in getting bills passed, even when 
there is little or no opposition. Up to the present 
year nobody has been found in either branch of 
Congress who was willing seriously to argue that 
we ought to retain three-quarters of a million dol- 
lars paid for a few days’ service of a hired gun- 








comes, such witty talk, and simple, nohle living to 


used insulting language to the chair. 


not transact the business before it, for lack of 
time. 

This year the House of Representatives has 
passed the bill, returning the amount received, to- 
gether with the interest it has earned in eighteen 
years; the Senate directs only the return of the 
principal. At the time we write the case has not 
been decided, but there is no doubt that honor 
obliges us to return the interes@ as well as the 
principal. 

cline ai 
THEIR HERO. 

After the death of Garibaldi, De Albanese, his fel- 
low-soldier and friend, recalled an incident of the war 
in the Tyrol, which illustrates the character of the great 
Italian. Garibaldi had ridden forward to an exposed 
position, and was surveying the enemy through his 
field-glass, when he was recognized and ina few mo- 
ments hoatile balls began to rattle around him. 

Albanese quietly placed himself between his chief 
and the hottest fire, but Garibaldi ordered him to stand 
aside. 

“T must take observations and you are in the way.” 
At that moment a ball struck him in the leg near an 
old wound, and Albanese, frantic with alarm, struck 
Garibaldi’s horse behind, so as to cause him to move 
out of tMe line of fire. ‘Exerting all his strength, Gar- 
ibaldi reined the horse up, and turning on me one of 
his lion-like looks, exclaimed,— 

‘Do you wish them to see me run away f’” 
Albanese, in telling the story, seemed even now over- 
whelmed with contrition and mortification for his infe- 
riority of spirit to his chief, in preferring to save his life 
rather than his honor. 

The shock which the death of this great soldier caused 
throughout Europe was more like that which is felt in 
a family when a favorite brother dies, than the public 
interest in a political event. 

In the great Balle Theatre in Rome, a popular come- 
dian dressed in some fantastic costume, for his part, 
came upon the stage and announced, “‘ Garibaldi é mor- 
to!” bursting into tears before he could finish the sen- 
tence. He was joined by the sobs of the audience, who 
rose and dispersed in silence. Over all Italy, from the 
king’s palace to the poorest hut, the feeling of alarm 
and dismay passed like an electric shock. ‘The pulse 
of the nation stood still,’ said the President of the 
Chambers in his announcement. 

Yet Garibaldi had been for years aged and helpless. 
He was never a man of commanding intellectual force; 
on the contrary there was a certain purblind, stupid 
goodness in him, like that of a dull, affectionate child. 
Much tault could be found with his morality and his 
manners. 

What then was the secret of his unparalleled personal 
power? It was, we think, due to his high unselfish. 
ness, the absolute truth of his devotion to his country. 
He had but one idea in life,—Italy,—and he followed it 
wherever it led him with the loyal simplicity of a child. 
He was possessed with his purpose as wholly as the 
martyrs of old who died ignoring wounds, poverty and 
death, for Christ. Whoever or whatever might fail them, 
the Italian people knew that Garibaldi was true. 

There is so much self-secking, and so many complex 
motives, in every man, that whenever a character like 
this appears, single-minded, heroic ond totally unsel- 
fish, it becomes a leader, and is made asort of demi-god 
among men. 
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CHILDREN’S WEEK. 
The Fresh-Air Society, Children’s Week and other 
associations in cities for sending poor children into the 
country during some part of the summer, have been 
more busy this year than ever before. 
Pathetic stories are told of the surprise of some of 
these poor little creatures, who had never been out of 
the crowded alleys and courts where they were born, at 
their first sight of the woods and farms. 
“Oh, look!’ one cried; ‘‘there’s apples on trees!’’ 
She had never seen them except in trays at provision 
shops. 
Another child stared delightedly at the grasshoppers 
jumping through the hot meadows. “Are they rabbits?” 
she said. 
Another followed the farmer as he went out for vege- 
tables for dinner, and came back excited to her com- 
panions. 
“He dug the pertaters out of the ground and didn’t 
pay a cent!” 
Many of the children make warm friends among their 
kind entertainers, and are invited back summer after 
summer to the same houses. One little deformed girl, 
ill with lung disease, was taken three years ago to a 
breezy farm-house on the hills of Clinton County, Penn- 
sylvania. She was only invited for a week, but her 
gentle ways, and pale, appealing face, touched the hearts 
of the good farmer and his wife, who kept her during 
most of the summer, trying the effect of the eountry 
cures—good nursing and above all, wholesome food, 
upon her. She began to amend. 
The next May, with the first warm day, the farmer 
drove the spring wagon into the miserable court where 
she lived for “little Nelly.” He saw her mother, a 
widow, who supported three children by slop-work. 
The friendship grew between the families, who were 
all honest, God-fearing people. This summer the wid- 
ow is in a tenant-house on the farm, and is well provid- 
ed with work which pays her well. She is comforta- 
bly settled for life, and little Nelly is growing stout and 
strong. Hundreds of such incidents could be told, to 
show how widespread are the good effects of this most 
beautiful of all charities. 





WITTY REPLIES. 

Sarah, the only daughter of Dr. Franklin and wife of 
Richard Bache, was noted as a wit and zealous Repub- 
lican. <A school-teacher who had treated Mr. Bache’s 
childreu with marked attention as ‘young ladies of 
rank,”’ received from her a witty reproof. 

“My dear,’”’ said Mrs. Bache, “there is no rank in 
this country but—rank mutton.” 

The British officers, when their army occupied 
Charleston, 8. C., in the Revolution, were often the 
targets of the brilliant Whig women. At acertain ball, 
a young officer of the Guards, who was to head an ex- 
pedition in the country, offered to take letters from Mrs. 
Brewton to het sister-in-law, Mrs. Motte, she who sub- 
sequently furnished the bow and arrows to an American 





boat. But the trouble was that Congress could 


officer, wherewith to set fire to her mansion and thue 
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drive out the British soldiers who had turned it into | 


a fortress. 


“Thank you, lieutenant,” replied Mrs. Brewton. “I 


should like much to write, but I really have no wish to | 
have my letters read at the head of Marion’s brigade.” | 


At one of President Polk’s levees, a gentleman said to 
Mrs. Polk, with a patronizing air, “Madame, you have 
a very genteel assemblage to-night.”” ‘Sir,’ 
that excellent lady, with good humor but with a signifi- 
cant smile, ‘1 have never seen it otherwise.” 

One morning at Saratoga, Mrs. 
came late to the breakfast-table, where Washington 
Irving and ‘I’. P. Kennedy were seated. ‘Here comes 

Aurora!” said Irving, gaily. ‘Do you spell it with an | 
‘A’ or an ‘R’ ?” asked the lady. 

One evening at a party in Washington, a gentleman, 
noted for his censorious spirit and for being the husband 
of a stupid wife, was looking at an engraved portrait of 
Lady Byron. 

“I should not like to marry one of those clever 
women; they are seldom suited for it.” 

“Well,” retorted the brilliant William C. Preston, ‘I 
like to see a man’s practice in life correspond with his 
theory.”’ 

— 
DRESS AND LITERATURE AT THE BAR. 

David Paul Brown, for many years one of the leaders 
of the Philadelphia bar, was often ridiculed by envious 
lawyers asa fop and pedant. It was his habit to ap- 
pear in court dressed in a blue coat with brass buttons, 
buff vest and light trousers anda glossy hat. When 
one bantered him on his dressiness, he replied that he 
had never known a man to speak well in clumsy boots, 
nor to havea clear mind with dirty face and hands. 

“A becoming decency of exterior,’’ he added, *‘may 
not be necessary for ourselves, but it is agreeable to 
others.” 


No rival could afford to cherish contempt for the so- 
called dandy, for he was a pleasing orator, powerful 
with the jury and always compelling the attention of 
the court by his knowledge and original interpretations 
of the law. 

Ile was, like Mr. Choate, an omnivorous reader and 
an enthusiastic lover of elegant literature. In justiti- 
cation of his passion, he said,— 

“It enables me to return to my more rugged pursuits 
with greater alacrity and renewed strength. The mind 
takes its direction from habit. If you wish to strength- 
en it, you must direct it for a time into other channels, 
and thereby refresh and improve it. A mere lawyer is 
a mere jackass, and has never the power to unload him- 
self; whereas I consider the advocate—the thoroughly 
accomplished advoeate—the highest style of man. He 
is always ready to learn and always ready to teach. 
Hortensius was a lawyer, Cicero an orator. 
forgotten, the other is immortal.” 


The one is 
- «@> 
STATESMEN’S RECREATIONS. 

Great men love to unbend from the cares of public 
life, and have a good frolic with young children. Lord 
Chatham, in the height of his power, when he over- 
awed Parliament by his audacity and forggn ministers 
by his dignity, was once surprised by an ambassador 


who found him stretched on the floor, playing a game | 
of marbles with his little boy, afterwards the celebrated | 


William Pitt. 

Lord Macaulay, before going to the House of Com- 
mons in the afternoon, had often a regular 
in a gale of frolic, the wildest and noisiest of them all. 

But it is a little surprising to learn that even Napole- | 
en condescended to such merriment. On reaching St. 
Helena, he found a temporary home at the “Briers,” 
his intended house at Longwood was not in readiness. 


rampage 
with his nephews and nieces, racing up and down stairs 


replied | by this rebuke until they happened to think that it was 


Coventry Waddell | 


| the next Monday night. wi 
| break up the doctor approached the banker and asked, 


THE YOUTH’S 


At last the topic was exhausted, and the conversation 
was turned in another channel. 


Cakes, Soups, use THURBER'’S GRANULATED TAPIOCA. 


COMPANION. 








For alti. Blanc Mange, Jellies, Griddle 





Immediately the lawyer in the adjoining room ap- 
peared on the threshold, and indignantly ejaculating,— 
“T will no? listen to such scandalous remarks upon a 
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friend of mine,” slammed the door with great violence. 
The gathering in the main room was much chagrined | 


not called out until they had quite done with the ob- 
noxious subject. 
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WHICH ONE WAS CRAZY. 


Madame de Staél is said to have t 





talked a whole even- 


ing to a gentleman in acompany (whom she afterwards | S 
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; pronounced a delightful companion) without discover- | 3 
ing that he was stone deaf; and the famous story of | 
Coleridge discoursing with a button in his fingers, by 
which he supposed he held an interested friend, is too 
old to repeat. 

The cause of this amusing blindness in such persons 
is chiefly their intense interest in themselves. By a 
| too hasty confidence in his own judgment the man in 
this case got off the right track to begin with: | 

The late Dr. Brierre de Boismont had for some forty | 
years one of the best known of Parisian mad-houses, 
and he was a friend of all the artistic and literary ce- 
lebrities of his time, who dined with him frequently, 
the latter often for the purpose of making studies of the 
various stages and sorts of insanity. One day an ani- 
mated discussion took place between the doctor and a 
rich banker, who held that madness could be easily de- 
tected, even by a non-expert. 

“On the contrary,” said the doctor, ‘I have a dozen 
patients in my keeping who, outside of their pet ideas, 
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dise overing him.’ 
“Done,” said the banker; and the dinner was set for 
When the party was about to 





with a smile— 

“Well, did you discover the madman?” 

“Discover the madman!”’ echoed the banker, with a 
contemptuous curl of the lip, “Why, L picked him 
out before we had been at table five minutes—the man 
on our left! Any one could do it after hearing him 
talk about his chemical enterprises, which were to 
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yield him fabulous sums. Mad as a March hare! I 
could not help remarking as much to the gentleman 
who sat beside me.” 

“Which one?” 

“The one on my right—a very quiet, 
well-informed man, too. Who was he?” 

“Oh, he was the madman! ‘The ge ntleman on your 
left was the novelist, Honoré de Balzac!’ 


gentlemanly, 
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“PROVED TO A DOT.” 


The ability of the average understanding to follow 
Mr. Emerson through one of his lectures, and tell af- 
terwards what the real gist of it was, suggests compari- 
son with the old lady’s accuracy who undertook to re- 
After a mi- 
nute description of the method of dressing, the season- 
ing, ete., to make one’s mouth water, her conclusion 
was, ‘‘And then—and then—you bile it or bake it, I for- 


peat a notable recipe for cooking ‘‘coon.” 





as 


A little girl in the family, named Elizabeth, became 


very fond of him, and they had rare sports together. 


A favorite game was blind-man’s-buff, which his ut- 
tendants thought utterly beneath the exile’s dignity. 


But one of them was horrificd beyond measure, when, | 
hearing a cry from the great Emperor, he rushed into 

the room and saw Napoleon kneeiing in a corner, beg- 

ging for life, while Elizabeth was flourishing his sword 

vigorously and threatening to kill him. Napoleon 

laughed at the terror of the servant. 
+o 

A WONDERFUL FACT. 

The earth is one of the smaller planets in our system, 
and seems of little account compared with such giant 
messes as Jupiter and Saturn. It lost a huge slice of 
territory when it parted with the moon, faring better, 
however, than the unknown planet between Mars and 
Jupiter, which was broken up by some great convul- 
sion into many parts, a hundred and twenty of which 
our busy astronomers have already discovered. 

But the earth may some day make up for its great 
loss, for it has not yet reached its full growth. It is 
gaining in mass slowly and by small accretions, but, as 


git which.” B. P. Shillaber, writing to the Hartford 
(Ct.) Post, tells how a business man reported Emerson. 





One of our merchants, a very nervous man, who had 
directed his mind more to the sale of dry goods than in- 
| tellectual cultivation, had a ticket to hear Mr. Emerson | 
given him, which he improved, and sat without moving 
a muscle till the close, apparently delighted. 

The lecture was upon “Chance,” in which the lectur- 
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er took almost, if not quite, evangelical ground regard- 
ing mysterious Providences which control human af- 
fairs, though not, may be, in the same terms. 

Chance, however, as an agent, was at a discount, but 
not an impossibility, and full of the beautiful parts 
which he had comprehended, the dry-goods man next 
day was enthusiastic in his explanation. 

“Well,” said he to a friend, **L had a treat last night, 
let me tell you.” 

“What was it?” 

“Oh, Jim Gates gave me a ticket to hear George B. 
Emerson lecture.” 

“You mean Ralph W. Emerson, don't you?” 

“Yer, that’s what I said. T'was capital.” 

“What was the subject?” 

* «Chance,’ and the way he handled it was masterly. 
His illustrations were very fine. For instance, a ship 
on the sea with her sails blown away, her rudder un- 
shipped, the sea making a clear breach over her, and 
arriving in port, saved, through it all. It was grand.” 

“Well, did he show how she was saved ?”’ 

“Yes, he proved to a dot that ’twas either by Provi- 
dence or chance, but I couldn’t exactly make out 
which!” 
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EUROPEAN SHOP-KEEPERS. 


All Americans who travel in Europe are considered 
wealthy. Our countrymen travel leisurely and expen- 
sively, and therefore not only shop-keepers, but cul- 
tured people, think them nabobs. ” said a 
little German baroness to Miss Pitman, one day, ‘that 
you are very rich, like all your people. Would you 
mind telling me just how much money you have got?” 
Miss Pitman exhibits the effect of this reputation in the 


“T suppose, 








the old proverb runs, ‘‘every little helps.’”” The nebu- 
lous matter diffused through space, or compacted into 
innumerable minute bodies moving round the sun, is 
constantly gathered by the earth in its annual sweep, 
and becomes a part of its own material. 

Some astronomers compute that a hundred and fifty 
thousand meteors fall every day upon the earth, while 
others place the number, still higher. Prof. Proctor 
says, “I have shown by a very moderate computation 
that the earth increases in mass each year by more than 
twenty thonsand tons. Since she was first.formed, 
then, she must have increased by millions of millions 
of tons.” 


+O 
INDIGNANT TOO LATE. 

A certain New York minister, many years ago, used 
to suggest to his wife that she was too much given to 
gossiping with her callers. Her only reply was, that 
although her husband always began by objecting to the 
gossip, yet he invariably sat still and listened to it. 

He was like the lawyer in the following story from 
the Boston Journal. In an office in this city, the other 
day, some persons were narrating some exceedingly 
uncomplimentary but spicy stories about an acquaint- 
ance, in the hearing of a man who occapied anadjoin- 
ing room which was connected by a door with the 
apartment in question. This door was open, and every 
word uttered in one room could be heard in the other. 
One after another had his witty story to tell, reflecting 
on the character of the man under discussion and the 
conversation, broken by frequent peale of laughter 
flowed on for half an hour, 


following incident: 


It is true that shop-keepers look upon us Americans 
as legitimate prey, aud have one price set apart specially 
for us. One day I went shopping alone in Vienna. 
Everything was astonishingly high. 

After some words with the shop-keeper over a trav- 
elling ulster, for which he charged me ten dollars, I left 
the shop. 

I wanted that ulster, and returned the next day with 
an Austrian friend and a regular patron. She quietly 
asked the price of the same garment, while I stood in 
the background, and was told five dollars. That was 
one of many such experiences. 

My frie nd chided this particular shop-keeper; but he 
only shrugged his shoulders, and said,— 

“But the Americans are so rich, you know, it is quite 
right that they pay us more than you.” And this to a 
lady who could have bought me out with one of her 
many jewels. 

I must say that Americans are much to blame for 
this state of things. Their display of wealth, if they 
have it, is ostentatious, and often vulgar, and calculated 
to dazzle the tradespeople. 


+e 


FATALLY DISOBLIGING. 
How naturally supreme selfishness may amount to 
suicide is shown in this pitiful incident. 


Two men were mending atank ina Louisville oil 
refinery. A red-hot bolt was dropped into some tur- 
entine which had been curelessly left in the bottom. 
Che interior of the vessel was instantly aflame. The 
workmen squeezed into the exit hole together. Neither 
would give way to the other, and voth could not pass 
through at the same time, The consequence was that 
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save his life shall lose it,” 
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For the Companion. 


A WINDLESS EVENING. 

I long for the breath of a passing breeze, 
The flutter of falling rain.— 

To cool the leaves of the languid trees, 
And murniur anid the grain. 

Yet the windless day seems loth to die, 
O’er the sullen vales and hills; 

While giddy bats in the gloaming fly. 
Anda drowsy mock-bird trills. 


I hear the bass of the surly frogs, 
From the depths of a distant lake, 
Where turtles crawl over sunless logs, 
nd the indolent ripples break. 
On the lake’s low edge, in a cypress bush, 
The hoot of the owl is harsh, 
The scream of a hawk, in the evening hush, 
Is echoed across the marsh. 
In the heart of a wood the fireflies flit, 
And their throbbing wings unfold, 
Till the sombre forest is faintly lit 
Ry ‘he glitter of coinless gold. 
I see throuzh the darkness, warm and wide, 
A slimmer athwart the night, 
As the morn sends forth her silver tide, 
To flood the land with light! 
WILLIAM H. HAYNE. 
41m 
For the Companion. 
“ONLY ONE FAULT.” 

I was riding through a bowery country town in 
Vermont, when I chanced to notice a concourse of 
people in the churchyard, evidently encircling an 
open grave. 

It was a warm day, and I had rode ten miles, 
and I drew the rein under some trees that arched 
the road, to allow the horse to cool and rest. 

Presently a villager came towards me, and I 
said ,— 

“There is a funeral to-day in your town ?” 

“Yes—Stephen. He was one of the largest- 
hearted men I ever knew. We all owed something 
to Stephen.” 

Then he added, in a tone of regret,— 

“He had only one fault.” 

The light fell in pencil rays through the trees. 
I sat in silence enjoying the refreshing coolness. 

The man resumed the subject : 

“He had great abilities, Stephen had, 
him to the Legislature three times. 
of nominating him for Governor. 

“But,” he added, sadiy, ‘Stephen 
fault.” 

I made ho answer. I was tired and watched 
the people slowly disperse, leaving the sexton to 
his solitary work. 

“A very generous man Stephen was. Always 
visited the sick—he was feeling—when any one 
was in trouble. The old people all liked him. 
Even the children used to follow him in the 
streets.” 

“A good man, indeed,” I said, indifferently. 

“Yes; he only had one fault.” 

“What was that?” I asked. 

“Only intemperance.” 

“Did it harm him ?” 

“Yes, somewhat. He didn’t seem to have any 
power to resist it at last. He got behindhand and 
had to mortgage his farm, and finally had to sell 
it. His wife died on account of the reverse; kind 
of crushed, disappointed. Then his children, not 
having the right bringing up, turned out badly. 
His intemperance seemed to mortify them and 
take away their spirit. He had to leave politics; 
*twouldn’t do, you see. Then we had to set him 
aside from church, and at last his habits brought 
on paralysis and we had to take him to the poor- 
house. He died there; only forty-five. There 
were none of his children at the funeral. Poor 
man, he had only one fault.” 

“Only one fault!” 

The ship had only one leak, but it went down. 

“Only one fault!” 

The temple had only one decaying pillar, but it 
fell. 

“Only one fault.” Home gone, wife lost, fami- 
ly ruined, honor forfeited, social and religious 
privileges abandoned; broken health, poverty, 
paralysis and the poorhouse. 

One fault, only one. 


We sent 
They thought 


had one 
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A POET'S STRUGGLE. 

James Berry Bensel, in the Boston Transcript, re- 
lates some interesting incidents of the life of the well- 
known Southern poet Paul H. Hayne: 

How many persons know the life story of Paul Ham. 
ilton Hayne, the Southern poet?—a man_ pure-hearted, 


of generous impulses and genuine genius. 

Copse Hill, on the Georgia Railroad, is about twenty 
miles west of Augusta, the nearest station to the deso- 
late spot where the poet’s house stands being Grove- 
town, two miles from Copse Hill. 

On asandy knoll, ina rough board cot surrounded 
by scrub oaks and pines, we shall find the man we 
have come to see, the friend of Longfellow, of Whit- 
tier, Swinburne, Mrs. Mulock-Craik, Dobson, the Ros- 
settis, and hosts of other literary folk. We are met at 
the door by Mrs. Hayne, a cultured, delicate little wom- 
an of charming manners; the faithful, affectionate wife 
of an invalid, the mother of a gifted son. 

We are ushered into a room such as it has never been 
our experience to enter before. The walls are covered 
with woodcuts from magazines and newspapers, Eng- 
lish and American samples of the art, combining to 
form a mammoth display; a small open fireplace, 
shelves full of books, and pictures of many distin- 
guished friends of the proprietor, afew chairs, and that 


is all—a contrast, indeed, to the study of Holmes, the 
library of Longfellow! 


some house in Charleston, 8. C., a photograph of which 
he keeps among his treasures. After the Rebellion he 
found his property swept away, himself peuniless and 
in a precarious state of health. He came to this barren 
spot where, without neighbors, away from every con- 
genial recreation, devoted to his art and profession, he 
has lived for over sixteen years. 

In all that time he has been away from home but 
once, and that was for a hurried trip through the North- 
ern and New England States. 

Think of it! A man with the delicate, sensitive or- 
ganization of a poet, a woman of more than ordinary 
intelligence and refinement, their son, a young man, 
himself a poet, living on year after year in a rude shel- 
ter. A well man would find it a barren life, and Hayne 
had hemorrhage after hemorrhage. 

Isolated and lonely, there comes from them no word 
of complaint. In pathetic sentences the noble wife 
writes of her hushband’s frequent illnesses, yet there 
is no outburst of rebellious anger at the fate that 
is so hard. ‘Tenderly, as of a child, Mrs. Hayne speaks 
of him she calls ‘‘my poet.” Glad, with him, of every 
success he wins, of every friend he makes—devoted to 
those who love the man she loves—this frail woman 
shows a bravery that is as attractive as it is noble. 
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“MINE EASE IN MINE INN.” 

An old-fashioned English inn was a place where a 
guest might feel at home. ‘Shall I not take mine ease 
in mine inn?” asks Falstaff, and his question is illus- 
trated by Dr. Johnson’s remark to Boswell: ‘There 
is nothing which has yet been contrived by man by 
which so much happiness is produced as by a good tav- 
ern or inn.” 
| The pious Bishop Leighton often said, su his biogra- 
pher tells us, ‘that if he were to choose a place to die 
in, it should be an inn.” 

We have the best of hotels in the United States, but 
the old-fashioned, hospitable inn, of which Shenstone 
wrote that the traveller 





“May sigh to think he still has found 
The warmest welcome at an inn,” 

is now numbered among the things that were. 
| The best substitute for itis to be found in such hotels 
| as Miss Pitman describes in her ‘European Breezes,” 

where the traveller is still considered a guest to be 
| made comfortable and not a victim to be plucked. She 
| says: 
| When you arrive at a hotel on the Continent, you 
}are met at the door by a uniformed portier, who 
| assists you from your carriage as if you were a duch- 
| ess, consults a card or book in his hand, pulls a bell, 
hands you over with a dancing-school bow to a waiter 
who also impressively bows you into the house, and 
you pass directly to your room. 

You sitdown witha feeling that you have paid the 
establishment great honor in deigning to live in it for a 
brief time. You call no servants; they call upon you 
immediately, and beg you to make known your wants, 

You have not even the trouble of registering your 
name. In due time a waiter appears with a printed 
blank, in which he records your name, occupation and 
destination, for the benefit of the police, who in Ger- 
man cities keep posted concerning all strangers within 
their gates. 

‘Did madame rest well?” asks a whole army of ser- 
vants when you rise in the morning. ‘Was madame 
properly served?” queries the portier xs you come 
from the dining-room. There may be a trifle of servil- 
ity in the civility shown you; but you mind it little, 
since you are so well cared for. 

In every hotel bedroom you find a writing-desk, with 
ink, pens and blotters, all in perfect order,—a hint to 
hotel-keepers in this country. On this desk every even- 
ing you find your bill for the day. You are not expect- 
ed to pay it, but you have an opportunity for correcting 
errors. 

I believe, however, I never found but one error in a 
hotel bill in Europe, and that was instantly made right. 
‘This is the more remarkable ; since every article of food 
—bread, butter, eggs, ete.—is charged ; and my first ho- 
tel bill frightened me by its excessive length, till I 
found it was made up of trifles. 

When you leave a hotel, there will be ordinarily from 
six to cight persons at the door to bid you God-speed. 
You are wished bon voyage by the whole household. 

“Service” is included in your bill, and therefore you 
have nobody to fee, except those who have done you 
some special favor, and the portier always. 

Now, this portier is a blessing; and he is cheap 
enough, considering what he does for one. It is his 
business to know everything, and to answer questions, 

A lady in America often experiences inconveniences 
in a city hotel of which a gentleman has no idea. She 
cannot go to the office, cannot consult the register, and 
often misses her best friend, who may chance to be in 
the same house for a day during her stay, a fact she 
cannot know. 

She cannot consult time-tables and theatre announce- 
ments, or even the telegraph-operator in the house. 
These she must take second-hand. 

The bell-boy knows nothing of matters outside, as a 
general thing. She summons the clerk, who comes, 
pen in hand, every movement showing her that she has 
taken him from his proper place, though he may be 
gracious enough. 

She puts her questions as quickly as possible, and he 
flies. Alas! she has forgotten an important one, but 
has not the courage to ring him up again, and manages 
to get something out of the bell-boy, and let the rest 
go. 

In Europe there is a bell in your room marked “por- 
tier.” And, L repeat, the portier is a blessing, espe- 
cially to ladies. He carries the “register” in his pock 
et on slips of paper. 

He will tell you the price of every seat in every house 
of entertainment in town; there is not a railway-fare to 
any point but he has at his tongue’s end; he will write 
you a telegram in any language you wish; he is ready 
to direct you to any shop, to advise you concerning any 
purchase you may wish to make, map out a day’s sight- 
seeing—in fact, the man knows everything, and is anx- 
ious to impart his knowledge. 

When you leave the hotel you fee him according to 
the length of your stay. By some invisible power he 
har brought everything to you, and he is satisfied with 
asum you would expend on crrand-boys in New York 
in a single day. 

I am told that portiers in Europe are paid no wages, 
but instead pay for their positions. So valuable are 
they to travellers that they can afford to pay a large 
amount for their privileges; and one portier in Geneva 
is said to buy his place for five thousand dollars a year. 

As that hotel is largely patronized by Americans, I 
can believe it is a profitable investment. 
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HOMBURG NIGHTINGALE AND CUCKOO. 
Homburg was formerly one of the famous gambling 
places of Europe. But the German Government has 
prohibited playing for money, and it is now a delightful 
watering-place, with beautiful villas, parks, horrible 
spring-water and music of the highest order. 


As atall German watering-places, the life is out of 
doors. Families select a spot in the park, place their 
eae and hats on the grass, and are speedily ‘at 

ome.”” 

They read, knit, smoke, drink and eat at intervals, as 
it pleases them; and it pleases them to eat and drink 
very often. If the music is good, they somewhat noisily 
show their appreciation; if it does not suit them, th 
also let it be known. 

They comment freely on passers-by; and the men 
know no reason why they should not stare at a woman, 
especially if she be a foreigner, while she remains 
within the range of their vision. They consider it com- 
plimentary. 





lore the war, Hayne was rich and owned a hand- 


I think all Americans must like Homburg, since there 





is so much to divert. You may be quiet and recruit 
strength, or you may ‘see life.”” The park is very 
large, and not at all artificial; and you are invited to 
picnic in it. 

All the day through the cuckoo calls, that mysterious, 
invisible bird, 

“With no sorrow in its song, 
No winter in its year.” 


And all the night through, cries the wakeful nightin- 
gale, plaintive and sweet, often piteous. If you have 
never heard a caged nightingale cry for its mate in the 
stillness of the night, you know not how grief and_des- 
pair and longing can be voiced. 

The law forbids in many o- the confining of this 
bird; but a concierge in a house where I once lived 
owned one; and I often descended to him in the small 
hours, to plead that the bird be put somewhere out of 
my hearing lest my heart break. 

The children count always the cuckoo’s calls—so 
many times as he calls, s0 many years will they live. 
The young maidens also count, that they may know 
how many years must elapse before their marriage. 

And so the children are always happy in the pros- 
pect of a long life, and the maidens are made sad; for 
the cuckoo is one of those things which goes on forever 
when once started. 
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For the Companion. 


THE ROBIN IN THE CHERRY TREE. 


“Sweet! sweet!” cries the robin, 
Perched upon a cherry bough, 

“Sweet! sweet! sweetest cherries, 
Sweeter than a lover’s vow.” 

And from limb to limb he flutters, 
In his wild and saucy glee, 

Stealing cherries, crimson cherries, 
From the dooryard cherry tree. 


Thief! thief! wicked robin! 
Get you gone from out my tree! 
Thief! thief! was a greater 
Ever known to make so free? 
Oh, I see you where you're hiding 
Underneath the largest leaf, 
Still a moment while you’re sipping 
Cherry wine, you feathered thief! 


Stay! stay! cheery robin! 
Stay within my cherry tree. 
Stay! stay! eat my cherries, 
So you chirp and sing to me. 
What's the worth of paltry cherries 
When the purse will buy some more? 
But no gold can ever purchase 
Chirp of robins round the door. 
EARL MARBLE. 
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A RIP VAN WINKLE. 

Nothing is more curious, either in physiology or psy- 
chology, than the entire suspension of all sense of activ- 
ity and lapse of time which certain brain injuries make. 
Cured after an interval, perhaps of years, the injured 
person takes up life—or his own living world—just 
where he dropped it at the moment of the blow. With- 
out knowing it he has “jumped” a long parenthesis. 
The meantime has been a Rip Van Winkle sleep to 
him. 


Fourteen years ago, when Chester A. Arthur was a 
struggling local politician in New York, of what is 
known there as the Custom House variety, he numbered 
among his friends the mate of a vessel, named Kennedy. 

Just about that time Arthur made an unsuccessful ef- 
fort to obtain some minor municipal appointment. The 
mate condoled with his political friend upon his disap- 
pointment, and soon after sailed for Washington with a 
cargo of hardware. While ascending the Potomac a 
block and tackle fell upon the mate’s head, indenting 
his skull in such a manner that the man became practi- 
cally an idiot, and was placed in the District of Colum- 
bia Insane Asylum, 

A short time ago the famous surgeon, Dr. Gros, of 
Philadelphia, visited the asylum, examined the case and 
straightway performed an operation invented by him- 
self, which resulted in the almost immediate return of 
the patient’s reason, the intervening fourteen years be- 
ing, of course, a complete blank. 

A day or two after his recovery, the mate walked out, 
and began strolling through the Capitol building. Al- 
most the first person he cusuunteed Wan President Ar- 
thur, who was just leaving the Executive chamber in 
the Senate wing. 

“Why, how are a, Kennedy?” said the first citi- 
zen, affably extending his hand. ‘Glad to see you.” 

“Howdy, old man,” said the sailor. ‘‘How’s things? 
Got a job yet?” 

“Well, | believe I have,” said the Executive, with a 
smile. ‘A pretty big job, too. You must come up to 
the White House and see me.” 

“To the White House?” repeated the amazed mari- 
ner. 
“Yes, just ask for my private secretary, and he’ll 
show you right in,”’ and the President walked on. 

“Poor old Chet!—clean gone, clean gone,”” mused the 
mate. ‘Actually belicves himself to be President of 
the United States. Smart man once, too. ‘That just 
shows you, gentlemen,” he continued, turning to the 
bystanders, ‘that just shows you what politics and dis- 
appointment will bring a man to. Poor old Chet!”— 
San Francisco Post. 

—_ -—_+@e—__—_—_—_ 
COULDN’T LOCATE HIMSELF. 

The Brooklyn Zagle gives a specimen of what it 
rather grimly intimates to be the average quality of ap- 
plicants for journalistic places. Their abilities and ac- 
complishments are like the fool’s rats. ‘When I've 
cotched the one I’m arter,” said he, ‘“‘and two more, I 
shall have three.” 


“If you have a few moments to spare, I should like to 
talk to you on a little matter concerning myself,” said 
a rather sedate-looking young man, stepping into the 
managing editor’s room. 

“Certainly,” said the editor, pushing his chair back, 
and looking attentively at his visitor. 

**You see I belong to the profession” —— 

**You’ll find the dramatic editor’—— 

“Oh no, not that profession,” said the youth; “it’s 
your profession. I’m a journalist, and I didn’t know 

ut what you might be in want of more people.” 

“Well, we are not particularly anxious to take on 
any new people just at present,” said the editor. “But 
what department of journalism have you been engaged 
in? Any branch you are familiar with?” 

“Well, ne,” said the youth, twirling his hat a little 
nervously. ‘But I’m willing to take up about any- 
thing.” 

“I suppose you are pretty well posted then,” said 
the editor. “How are you on politics? Just give me 
your views on the present condition of State politics for 
example.” 

“TI haven’t read much about politics lately,” said the 
youth, growing still more nervous. “I’ve read three 
or four books on political economy, though.” 

“Then perhaps you can give me your views on the 
effect of Chinese labor on the white workingmen of 
California. Supposing you were going to write an 
editorial on that subject, what ground would you 
take?” 


“Well, I—that is, J never looked up that matter, you 
know,” said the youth, growing more and more un- 
easy. 

“Then you don’t think you could give us a leader 
upon the effect of Chinese labor in the United States?” 
said the editor, smiling rather coldly, and tapping the 
desk with his pen. 

“Well, no; but I’m willing to take up most any- 
thing,” said the youth. 

“Oh, you are willing?” said the editor. ‘Well, 
that’s at least one po nt in your favor. Now, how are 
you on city affairs? I suppose you are good at news- 
gathering, if you are, as you state, a journalist?” 

“I think I will bo—ahen—efer a while,” said the 
youtb. 





“Well, you just come in ‘after a while’ and we ma 
consider your case further,” said the editor, dipping his 
pen in the ink as the youth backed cut. 
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CHILDREN’S DROLL SAYINGS, 
Children’s remarks are at times even more entertain- 
ing than their comical queries and replies. 


One of two children who were amusing themselves 
by coloring pictures suddenly exclaimed,— 

“Well, how stupid of you to paint that cow blue!”’ 

“Oh, it’s blue with the cold!” quickly observed the 
other. ‘Don’t you see it is winter, and the poor thing 
is most frozen?’ 

A little girl on being told something which greatly 
amused her, said that ‘“‘she would remember it the 
whole of her life, and when she furgot it she would 
write it down.” 

A canary had begun to twitter a little after moulting, 
but was unable to sing its entire tune. A little four- 
year-old, after listening to one of the bird’s vain at- 
tempts to master his tune, said very composedly, 
‘Mamma, birdie forgot the other half of the verse.”’ 

Canaries bring to mind their enemies, the cats. A 
gentleman had a cat which had five kittens. On order- 
ing three of them to be drowned, his little boy said,— 

“Pa, do not drown them in cold water. Warm it 
first; they may catch cold.” 

A relative of the writer’s crossing the Channel when 
he was a very small boy, suffered much from sea-sick- 
ness. Hearing a good deal of talk on board about the 
motion of the ,» he confidently informed his pa. 
rents on landing, that if he bought a boat, he wouldn’t 
have any motion to it. 

The following remark of a little girl shows an opin- 
ion of her elders the reverse of Aattering. 

“Oh dear!’’ she exclaimed to her doll, “I do wish 
~ would sit still. I never saw such an uneasy thing 
in all my life. Why don’t you act like grown folks, 
and be still and stupid for a while?” 

In contrast to this was the delicate compliment paid 
to his mother. The family were discussing at the sup- 
per-table the qualities which go to make up the good 
wife. Nobody thought the little fellow had been lis- 
tening or could understand the talk, until he leaned 
over the table and kissed his mother, and said,— 

‘Mamma, when I get big enough, I’m going to marry 
a lady just exactly like you.””—Christian at Work. 


—__+@o——_ 








GRUFFNESS AND AMIABILITY. 
Pr. Johnson’s gruff behavior and Goldsmith’s gen- 
iality are contrasted by George Colman, who when a 
boy saw them both at his father’s house: 


The first that he encountered was no less a person 
than Samuel Johnson. It was at a dinner-party—the 
first to which he had been admitted. 

Upen entering the drawing-room, he and his father 
found a very big gentleman, attired in rnsty brown and 
black worsted stockings, seated upon a fauteuil of rose- 
colored satin, from which he did not deign to rise at 
their entrance. 

During a pause in the conversation, my father took 
me by the hand, and said,— 

“Dr. Johnson, this is littke Colman.” The doctor 
bestowed a slight, ungracious glance upon me, and, 
continuing the rotary movement of his head, renewed 
the conversation. 

Again there was a pause; again the anxious father, 
who had failed in his first efforts, seized the opportunity 
of pushing his progeny with,— 

“Thie is my son, Dr. Johnson.” 

The great man’s contempt for me was now roused to 
wrath; and knitting his brows, he exclaimed in a voice 
of thunder,— 

“T see him, sir!”’ 

He then fell back in his fauteuil, as if giving himself 
up to meditation, implying that he would not be further 
plagued with an old fool or a young one. 

Much more pleasant had been his earlier experiences 
of Goldsmith. Goldy used to amuse him and pet him, 
and one day the little mischievous fellow hit the poet 
such a slap upon the face that he left the mark of his fin- 
gers there. 

For his naughtiness, he was locked up in a dark 
room, from which, however, he was very soon released 
by the good-natured doctor, who fondled him, and 
soothed his sobs, and performed conjuring tricks to 
make him forget his disgrace.— Belgravia. 
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HER SIGNATURE. 
“Honeymoon” names are not very likely to be coun- 
terfeited out of the family, either in signature or speech. 
Their silliness is protection enough. We question, 
however, if the Boston bride, and loving couples gen- 
erally, would quite agree to have their pet titles used 
too publicly as identification labels. 


The Cincinnati Gazette says: A few days since a 
well-dressed young man entered an express office in 
this city and said to the obliging money clerk, Mr. John 
Clark, that he wished to send some money to his wife; 
that she lived in Boston in a flat, and that her mail be- 
ing sometimes tampered with, he would like to know 
how to send it so that it would be absolutely sufe. 

Mr. Clark replied by showing him the ‘‘advice card” 
they use in connection with orders, on which is a clause 
stating that if the sender of the money has in his pos- 
scasion a signature of the payee, and will paste it on 
the card, the persons calling for the money can identify 
themselves by duplicating the signature. 

The gentleman = that he had lots of them, and 
jutting his hand in hix pocket brought out a buudle of 
etters. After examining several in succession, a broad 

smile spread over his countenance, and with a half- 
doubtfu expression he said, ‘‘Are you a married 


Mr. Clark said that he was. 

“Well, then,” said he, “look at this,” handing over 
one of the letters. 

Mr. Clark looked and found the cause of the young 
man’s amusement to be that the letter was signed not 
with his wifc’s name, but with the endearing substitute, 
“Your ootsecy tootsey,” and it turned out that they 
were all so. 

Mr. Clark then said, ** Well, cut one of them off, and 
the agent will cause her to duplicate it.”’ 

The gentleman, atter some hesitation, agreed, re- 
marking, “I'll do it, but when I get home! shall get 
some lively remarks.” 
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STOPPING A WINDMILL. 


Almost every village or city ward is blessed with 
some “Sir Oracle.” Occasionally he drifts into the 
Legislature, and there discovers that he is not as great 
as he thought himself. Some years ago, one of the 
wards of New York sent a bar-room orator to the Leg- 
islature. The impudent fellow, who would orate on 
every subject that came before the House, became a 
nuisance, and one witty member determined to sup- 
press him: 

One day, in the midst of a windy harangue, whose 
length and emptiness vexed the House, he stopped to 
take a drink of water. Up jumped the wit, with, “Mr. 
Speaker, I call the gentleman from New York to or- 
der.” 

The member from New York stood aghast, with the 
glass in his hand, while the Speaker blandly said,— 

“The gentleman will state his point of order.” 

“T submit, sir, that it is not in order for a wind-mill 
to go by water!” The shot tumbled the orator into 
his seat. 

JOHNNY came home from school the other day ve 
much excited. ‘‘What do you think, pa, Joe Steward, 
one of the big boys, had an argument with the teacher 

position 





about a question in grammar!” “What did 
Joe take?” “His last position was across a chair, with 
his face down!” 
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For the Companion. 
LITTLE BUTTERCUP. 


They call me little Buttercup, 
And I can tell you why. 

I never played in Pinafore; 
I’m only three feet high. 

My papa on the railroad works, 
From morn till sunset glow, 

And we carry him his dinner, 
Carlo and I, you know. 


And this is how it happened, 
One sunny summer day; 
Mamma handed me the basket, 
And I hastened on my way. 
But just as I had clambered 
The mossy meadow bars, 
I saw a field all sprinkled 
With a shower of golden stars. 


Straightway I dropped my basket, 
And busy as a bee, 
I made a wreath for Carlo 
And another one for me. 
While papa, growing weary 
At hia lassie’s long delay, 
Thought he would come across the fields 
And meet her on the way. 


With Carlo close beside me 
A faithful watch to keep, 

There all among the buttercups 
He found me fast asleep, 

While the west wind through the flowers 
Whispered soft a lullaby. 

Since then they’ve called me Buttercup, 
And that’s the reason why. 
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For the Companion. 


A STAGE JOURNEY. 





The old town where the children were passing 
their vacation stood upon a breezy hill among the 
New England mountains. 

From its long and winding street they could see 
distant lakes shining deep down in the wooded 
valleys, and fleecy clouds creeping along the deep 
blue sides of far-off cliffs. 

The houses were clustered oddly about, and 
over their gray old roofs the birds sang all day 
long in the summer silence. 

Of course the children were always busy. Their 
pleasures never seemed to wear out. What they 
threw aside to-day they would take up again the 
next day with new interest, if it so happened ; and 
if not, they invented something better. 

They had peddled sand for sugar, selling it at 
the low price of five dollars a pound; they had 
broken a croquet-mallet and mended it three dif- 
ferent ways; they had sent an arrow straight 
through the kitchen window-glass; they had 
played “wild Indian,” in which game Master 
Johnny, fiercely decorated and personating “Old- 
chief-not-atraid-of-Wolf,” had distinguished him- 
self by scalping Bertha’s doll with a table-knife. 

This act of the great sachem so demoralized the 
rest of the tribe that it was a long time before 
peace was restored to that people. 

In fact Johnny exhausted all his eloquence in 
proving that if a bey was going to play Indian, 
why, he must play Indian, and of course he couldn’t 
scalp Bertha, herself, could he? and anyway he 
could fix the hair on again. 

As for Bertha, she said she wished she could go 
to Barcelona, for she had heard that there, on the 
eve of the Befana, every kind of doll, inevery pos- 
sible phase of dollhood, from old men and women 
down to babies in cradles, could be bought, for the 


shop-windows, brilliantly lighted, were full of 
them. 


| whether it was best to play rea! real or only make- 
believe, when the sound of stage-wheels clacking 
at the foot of the hill sounded upon the still noon 
air. ~ 


turned a sudden somersault upon the grass, ‘we'll 
play stage and go somewhere 


upon the lawn, and the passengers comfortably 
seated therein. 
they drove off. 


house.” 


sage-bushes.” 


They were in the midst of a heated discussion 


“I know what we’ll do,” shouted Johnny, as he 
” 


Ina short time a number of chairs were arranged 


Johnny pointed out the sights as | - 
i 


“See that big stone house over there? 
“Over where?” said Bertha. “I don’t see any 





“Why, that great very large house beside the 


| 


“Qh yes!” 


“Well, that’s where John Bunyan 
lives. There’s Mister Bunyan out 
there now selling shoe-strings !” 

“So it is, indeed. Why, I hardly knew him, he 
has changed so. Do drive over and buy some 
strings. They say they are very nice.” 

“Oh no,” said Johnny, “we shall never have 
time. Be dark before we get there. Whoa! 
Where does your uncle live ?” 

‘‘He’s—he’s—he’s gone out West.” 

“What West ?” 

“Out to Pekin, China; don’t you know ?” 

“All right; we'll just peek in and see him. Get 
up along.” 

In about a minute the stage rolled into the land 
of idols and tea with a fine flourish. 

“Ever seen an idol?” said Johnny. 

“Yes,” replicd Bertha, “1 saw one down at the 
vestry made out of wood.” i 
“You just come along with me and I'll show 
you a real one,” said Johnny, “and it isn’t any 
wooden image, either. Its name is ‘Goo-goo.’” 
The 1d01 Goo-gvo sat enthroned in a hammock. 
So intent was she in shaking a little rubber-rattle, 
that she gave very small attention to her foreign 
guests. 





Indeed, she was so very indifferent that the trav- 
ellers withdrew, and in an incredibly short time 
were back in America. 

There they were welcomed by a speech from 
Bridget, and a banquet consisting of marmalade 
and cake. 
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For ...e Companion. 
SNOWBALL. 

Such a cunning little hen! She is just as white 
as snow. That’s why I call her Snowball. 

Last spring mamma set Snowball on six little 
bantam eggs. I don’t know how the old Brahma 
happened to get one of her eggs in Snowball’s nest; 
but she did. And that was all the egg that 
hatched. 

You never saw such a proud hen as Snowball 
was with that chicken! She stepped around, and 
clucked, and scratched for him, though he was al- 
most as big as she was, and might have scratched 
for himself. Before the summer was gone he was 
a good deal bigger than Snowball. 

But Snowball scratched for him and clucked to 
him all the same. And he was a great big Brahma 
rooster, and she was a little mite of a bantam hen. 
And you don’t know how funny it looked to see 
him go to sleep with his head poked under Snow- 
ball’s wing. 

One night we all went out to see him. Uncle 
Henry was there, and Aunt Sarah; and Uncle 
Henry laughed so lond that it set the hens all 








a-cackling. And maybe you won’t believe that 


the very next night Snowball and her big chicken 
were up on the roast, and he didn’t have his head 
under his mother’s wing. Papa said we laughed 
so much it shamed him out of it. 


stop her baking to listen to him, and she wouldn’t 
have known what to do about it anyway. 
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For the Companion. 
A FUNNY FISH. 
It was little Mat Allen who caught it; but that 








| 


he never would have done if Neddy Baxter hadn’t | 
been looking under the brook-bridge and dropped 


t in—such a pretty little white straw cap with a 


shiny black visor. 


Neddy dropped everything else then, and ran | 


screaming home with the story of his loss. 


Mamma was out driving, and Nora couldn’t 


So the pretty little 
cap floated around in 
the water under the 
bridge until it caught 
on a very small sand- 
bar, and there it hung; and by-and-by Mat Allen 
came along to fish. 

He sat down on the side of the bridge, and 
swung his bare, brown feet almost to the water, 
and dropped in his line. 

The current carried it under the bridge, and 
pretty soon, when Mat thought he would pull up 
and see if he hadn’t a fish, he found that the hook 
was fast to something. 

He pulled and pulled, his eves growing big and 
bigger with wonder all the while. 

“It must be a whale or a eel,” said he. 
monster one, anyway. There!” 
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Neddy Baxter’s litle wlite straw cap, scarcely 
hurt a bit, afier it should he dried. 

“Why-ee!” said Mat; and he sat and looked 
at it. 

There was some- 
thing more about 


that litile straw 
cap. Mat didn’t 
have any, = and 


Neddy had boasted 
because of this one, 
a great many times, 
through the fence. 
Mat wished he bad 
one, himself, and | 
he didn’t feel a bit | 
sorry now that 
Neddy had lost his. 
Maybe he was glad. 

“T wish I hadn't 
fished the old thing ! 
out,” suid he to} 
himself. “I might | 
—throw it in a- 
gain!” 

He looked down 
at the water; and 
then he looked at 





J \\ 
{ Wo, the cap. 
i “But I guess I 
won't,” said he, 


aloud. 
So he did; and I don’t believe Neddy ever 


“IT guess I’ll carry it home to him.” 


boasted about that very cap again. Anyhow, he 
always called it Mat’s cap and mine; and Mat 
wore it a good many times before it lost its crown. 
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For the Companion. 
SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. | 
A small boy of four summers was riding on a 
hobby-horse, with a companion. He was seated | 
rather uncomfortably on the horse’s neck. After 
a reflective pause, he said, “I think if one of us 
gets off, I could ride better.” 


Ava does not like the smell of tobacco. One 
day a neighbor came in, smoking. When he had 
gone away again Ava went into the kitchen with 
her small nose in the air: “Have Mr. B—— been 
here ?” she asked. “Yes,” said Nora. “Humph!” 
said Ava. “I thought I heard a smell.” 





Two-years-old Nellie was ill last spring and had 
to be kept in a darkened room for some days. 
During that time the dandelions blossomed thick, 
everywhere. The first morning Nellie was al- 
lowed to go to the window, she cried, delighted, 
“QO mamma, see! the stars have tumbled right 
into our yard!” 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
Furious. 
Brass, Or copper gilt. 
A Bible name, meaning “Son of my sorrow.” 
An estate entailed. 
A succeeding part. 
A vegetable. 
Purpose. 
A Bible name, meaning ‘“‘God is my strength.” 
Restitution. 
To recover life or vigor. 
, Grudged. 
Primals and finals, connected, give the name of an 


historical event which occurred in France on July 28, 


. D. v. 
3. 


DIVERSE MEANINGS. 
One word supplies two blanks, but it is used for two 


different meanings. 


In his dungeon 
Where 
The 
For the 





the —— lay, 
the sun —— linger; 
a fitful held 

on his tinger. 














*T was a dismal —— for a man to —, 
With » rough—— above him, 
And iron—— and—— of stone 
For the —— to and prove him. 


He dreamed: he was —— at -footed—— 
To the Prince of — his master; 

Then he nailed the ofa until 
His finger met disaster. 




















It changed; his—— youth once—— 
And his — up in vision; 
The — he planted, the 

For love in a — elysian. 
It could not , und the day ——out; 
—— thoughts pressed —— upon him. 





he— 




















“Pope *s name might like mine 
With a of popes to shun him!” 
A bitter word for the holy -— ; 
But if history owus it; 
If a —— — deep the page records, 
Aud if the —— atones it. 
3. 


SQUARE worn. 


Take at random five words from the following quota- 


tions,—one from cach,—and arrange them so as to form 
|: 
a | tions boing given ouc of order:—to jein; to delight; 
And with the last long, strong pull, up camc } feelir ; was 


8 Word-square, The words menn as follows, the defini 
ig; hurge plants; to expiate, 
lhese trees shall be my books, 
And in their barks my thoughts 1°11 character. 
As You Like It. 
Tf it might please you, to enforce no further 
The griefs between ye; to forget them quite, 
Were to remember that the prosent necd 
Speaks to atoue you, alntony and Cleopatra. 
The ear, 
Taste, touch, emell, all pleas’d from thy tubie rise, 
They only now come but ty fost thine cyes. 
Timon of Athens. 
Let not the sound of shallow foppery enter 
My sober house. Merchant of Venice. 
The hand of little employment hath the dainticr sense. 
Hamkt. 
4. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 


The initials of the uneven numbers spell a word for 
sovercigns. ‘Transpose and find a certain number of 
vessels used at table, spelled by the even numbers, 

Transpose 1—trifling talk, and make 2— conical. 
Transpose 3—owls, and make 4—a town where a liter- 
ary genius lived, and where the house he occupied is 
still shown to visitors. Transpose 5—a tree armed with 
spines, and make 6—a geographical and political divi- 
sion of the American Repubiic. ‘Transpose 7 —a fomi- 
nine name in favor with the Puritans, and make 8—a 
feminine name common in Southern Europe (frequent- 
ly with another letter inserted). Tranepose 9—neces- 
sity, and make 10—Paradise. Transpose 11—fluid se- 
ereted by the lachrymal gland, and make 12—a flower. 
‘Transpose 13—suitable, and make li—exactly suitable 
in time or place. Transpose 15—extrome pain, and 
make 16—not the same. ‘Transpose 17—a Greck letter, 
and make 18—an infusion of vegetables. Transpose 19 
—strugyles, and make 20—Dutch cvius. 


5. 
CHARADE. 


A sovereign called “The Terrible ;” 
A printing-press inventor; 

One opens, and one ends the word; 
With nothing in the centre 

It names the hero of a book; 
It is the novel’s name, 

Its scenes laid erc the printing-press 
Proclaimed a hero’s fame. 


CONUNDRUMS. 


When are dressmakers musical? 
“fluting.” 

What is the difference between a pillow-covering and 
aquack? Once is a pillow sham and the other a sham 
piller. 


When they are 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. MATES 
c HE EK 
Ra CK 8 
8 HEAR 
SaRT 8 
oT TER 
ER ROR 
TO TAL 
La KE 8 


THE CHARTER Oak. 


2. Spaniel—pup—puppy—doggie—dog—Carlo. 
3. REGENT-BIKD 

a 6 ss. & 8s 

I Cc 


r+) 
LEPIDOLITE 
Ratt—Dace. 

4. 1, E—very thin—g; 2, C—up board—S; 3, S— 
corn full—y ; B—as I—S; F—eel in—g. 

5. Kingfisher. 

6. 1, Mnemosyne. 2, Amphitrite. 3, Aphrodite. 4, 
Andromeda. 5, Hesperides. 6, Kalliope. 7, Narkis- 
sos. 8, Okeanos. 9, Pandora. 10, Tantalos. 11, 
| Thanatos. 12, Asklepios. 13, Pomona. 14, Proser- 
} pina. 
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plicit order is reeeived by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
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Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money orders, Bank-checks or 
Drafts. WIEN NEITHER OF TITIESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
postimasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so, 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. 


be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver to 
us ina letter must do it on their own responsibility. 


Renewals,—Threc weeks are required after receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper can be changed, 

Discontinuances, — Remember that the 

must be notified by letter when 

his paper stopped. 


Publishers 
All arrearages must be paid, 
Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 


your paper is sent. our name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done, 


The Date against your name on the margin or 
your paper shows to what time your subscription is 
paid, 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers te news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Lettere to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass, 





For the Companion. 
ABSINTHE, 
About one hundred years ago Dr. Ordinaire, an edu, 
cated and skilful physician, was banished from France. 
Settling in Switzerland, he found the people in his 
neighborhood accustomed to use in domestic practice a 
certain herb (artemisia absinthium) which grew there 
in great abundance. With an extract from this, alco- 
hol, anise and other aromatics, he compounded a prep- 
At his 
death the secret was sold to other parties, who contin- 


aration which became exceedingly popular. 


ued its manufacture, 

Within the fast half-century the drinking of this 
liquor, for the purpose of pleasurable stimulation, has 
become fashionable among the better classes in France. 
It has also become more or less prevalent in Germany, 
England and the United States. The larger saloons in 
New York all furnish it. 

The stimulation from the early smaller doses is more 
agreeable than that from alcohol, and this has facilitated 
its spread, which was greatly increased by its being 
taken up by fashion. 

But the in many respects bad, be- 
ing largely manifested in the nervous system and the 
brain. Among the 


later results are 


symptoms are hysterical convul- 
sions. 

Says the New York Medical Record, which is our 
authority, ‘The absinthe tippler suffers from muscular 
weakness and tremblings; there is a loss of appetite, 
hallucinations. The end is 
derangement of the liver, 
About one-fourth of the 
eases of insanity among French officers are traced to 
The drug seems to transmit its 
impress with great uniformity to the succeeding gen- 
eration. Nearly all the children of habitual absinthe- 
drinkers have some physical defect.” 


melancholia and 
structural 


stomach, or nervous system. 


apathy, 


often in some 


the use of absinthe, 


Of course, the same great law obtains, which obtains 
in the that the drug must be con- 
stantly increased to secure the original effect. 


case of all drugs, 


+ 
POOR JACK, 

One of the sad relics of the ill-fated Jeannette expedi- 
tion is the insane seaman named Coles, the victim whose 
reason was dethroned by the terrible hardships of that 
fatal voyage. The following notice of him is from a 
letter written from Irkutsk while the few survivors of 
the Jeannette’s crew were staying there: 


Poor Jack Coles is carefully attended to by his com- 
rades in turn, and a Cossack soldier watches by him 
night and day. When I met him he immediately em- 
braced me, as he does all his friends, and said he was 
glad I had come, for he was just about to start out for 
the Herald office. Poor fellow! He lost his reason 
during the retreat from the crushed exploring vessel. 

At first, after landing, he was inclined to be quarrel- 
some; then he began to invent mysterious machines, 
the last of which was a piano filled with boys and girls; 
but after my arrival he became possessed of the idea 
that he was in New York, and when he goes out (un- 
der safe conduct), he says he is going to the Herald of- 
fice, and when he comes back from his daily ride he 
informs the lieutenant that he was not able to get his 
bearings straight. So Lieut. Danenhower tells him to 
be of good cheer, and that he has the chart of the 
route in his pocket, and he will bring him safely to port 
all in good time. 

One evening, a Danish gentleman came into the 
house and gave the men a musical entertainment on the 
host’s grand piano. Jack came in with the rest, and 
for an hour he sat perfectly calm and enr: apt, as if the 
strains had carried him completely aw 

Sometimes Jack is decidedly orig When the 
survivors went tosce Gen, T’chernaieff, the Governor of 
Yakutsk, Coles stepped bolciy up to his Excellency 
and kissed him, greeting him cordially with the words, 
“Well, how are you, old sport?” Whena visit was paid 
to the Vice-General Governor of Eastern Siberia onl his 
wife, Jack thought it his duty to go up and kiss the 
lady respectfully on the cheek—~ freedom which was 
overlooked with most charming g.uciousness. 

On board ship Jack was one of the quietest and best 
of men. His mind became unbalanced only in the last 
days of the retreat, and was first noticed after he had 
been at the rudder for over twelve hours during the se- 
vere gale in which the boats were separated. 


> — 
FOOLING JOE. 


the chimpanzee of the London Zoological 
Gardens, was governed through his two weak points: 


“Joe,”’ 


Joe used to be let out in the mornings for exercise, 
and when the time came for going back to the cage de- 
lighted in keeping just out of reach of Sutton, his 
keeper. No amount of bribery of fruits or sweets 
would cause him to descend from his perch. 

To what passion of the monkey’s mind could an ap- 
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peal be made, and in what form was that appeal to be 
presented ? 

Mr. Bartlett, the superintendent, had observed that 
two weak points in Joe’s character were curiosity and 
cowardice, and he therefore approached the keeper in a 
my sterions manner and pretended to point out to him 
some strange monster in the dark passage underneath 
» gas- pipe, saying, “Look out; there he is! there he 


iT his worked upon Joe’s fear and curiosity until he 
gradually came close to the passage, crooning with agi- 
tation. 

Then Mr. Bartlett and the keeper, crying, “He's 
coming out; he’s coming out!” fled as if in great alarm 
toward Joe’s house, with the effect of inducing Joe to 
rush into it himself at top speed. Joe never found out 
the trick, with which he was repeatedly managed.— 7'he 
Saturday Review, 


JUMBO AND “BABY.” 


The New York Tribune gives a humorous description 
of Jumbo’s introduction to his fellow-captives 
son Square Garden, aad his “love at first sight.” The 
old colossus appears to be a susceptible beast, and it is 
said that he left a sentimental favorite in England. 





Eighteen elephants of various sizes were led into the 
south ring, and ranged in a line on the south side. 
Queen was not there, as she had already received the 
honor of an introduction to the distinguished foreigner, 
and Pilate was absent, his surly disposition and unruly 
temper unfitting him for good society. 

The elephants being all arranged according to their 
rank, Jumbo came slowly into the ring, accompanied 
by his keeper. When the elephants saw the huge 
mountain of flesh, swaying from side to side, coming 
down the track, there was a momentary thrill of sur- 
prise along the line. One or twoof the youngest ele- 
| phants gave audible evidence of their agitation. They 
were quickly frowned down by the older ones, and the 
whole party put on a most dignified and serene appear- 
ance. 

As Jumbo passed along he was greeted with uplifted 
trunks. He returned the salute and shook trunks with 
the party in a friendly, but rather bored manner. Af- 
ter exchanging civilities with Jumbo, an elephant would 
run his trunk along the monster’s back. 
little elephant not used to good society gave his tail a 
“pull just as he got past, and then looked innocent and 
appeared to be searching for peanuts in the sawdust. 

‘There was no sign of fear among the clephants, and 
Jumbo seemed to consider the whole thing ‘‘an awful 
bore, you know,” until he came to the elephantine dam- 
sel, —y When he saw her, he stopped, and reach- 
ing out his trunk just touched her and drew it back 
again, all the time looking at her in a most interesting 
and loving manner. It was evidently a case of love at 
first sight. 

Baby was naturally thrown into a flutter of excite. 
ment, butshe managed to keep up a decent appearance 
of coyness. She finally consented, however, to shake 
trunks with her admirer, and after a while allowed her- 
sclf to be caressed. 

Jumbo was walked up and down the line several 
times, the elephants doing their best to attract his at- 
tention as he passed. But he had eyes only for Baby, 
and when at length they all were started around the 
track that giddy damsel ran on ahead, disdaining to 
walk with the others, so proud was she, apparently, of 
her gigantic lover. 


+> 
COL. SLASHER’S SNAKE. 

Biz story-tellers know how to keep up their reputa- 
tion by telling now and then a ridiculously small one. 
The explorer in the following instance evidently got 
wind of somebody’s immense expectations, and took 
delight in disappointing them : 


We were sitting on the post-office steps at Ringgold, 
Ga., says a correspondent, when Judge Hallam winked 
me around the corner and whispered,— 

“The man sitting on that cracker-box is Col. Slasher. 
Ask him tor a snake story.” 

I went back, looking innocent and unconcerned, and 
at the first opportunity I inquired,— 

“Colonel, are there any moccasin snakes in this 
State?” ‘ 

“Billions of ’em,” he replied. 

“Any very big ones?” 

“Well, | reckon! 
snakes !’’ 

“Colonel, how long a snake did you ever see?” 

“I'm afraid you wouldn’t believe me.” 

“Yes, I—that is’’— 

**You know that snakes grow fast down here?” 

“Of course.” 

“And that our swamps offer them a secure retreat?” 

“Certainly.” 

He rose up slowly, stepped down over the sand and 
paced off about forty feet, going over the ground twice 
and counting his steps. When he had returned and 
taken his seat I asked,— 


a snake forty feet long?’ 
“Oh no, no!” he quickly replied, “I was simply 
pacing cff to see if there was room to plant six hitch- 
—— in there. ‘The longest snake I ever saw meas- 
ured exactly ten inches by the rule, and be had been 

dead three days!”"—Detroit Free-Press. 
—_— > 


ANCIENT WITTICISMS. 

Our school classics give students little or no idea of 
the flavor and piquancy of the colloquial Greek and 
Latin or the bon mots of the daily life and intercourse 
of those ancient people. ‘Paley’s Greek Wit” pre- 
sents many specimens which show that a keen saying 
never loses its brightness : 


When Demades, the orator, remarked that the swords 
of the Spartans were so short that they could be swal- 
‘owed by conjurers, Agis, the younger king of that 
name, replied,— 

“We find them quite long enough to reach the ene- 
my.” 

This is attributed by him to Leotychides, son of 
Aristo: ‘A snake having twined itself round a key, 
which was declared by the seers to be a portent, Leoty- 
chides remarked, ‘It would have been move of a por- 
tent if the key had twined itself round a snake!’ ’’ 

In passing sentence upon two rogues, Philip of Mace- 
don ordered one to leave Macedonia with all ~ geen and 
the other to try to catch him. No less astute was his 
query as to a strong position he wished to occupy, 
which was reported by the scouts to be almost impreg- 
nable. 

“Is there not,” asked he, ‘‘even a pathway to it wide 
enough for an ass laden with gold?” 


— 
IDENTIFIED. 

A raw-boned Irish woman entered one of the national 
banks in Providence, the other day, and presented a 
check at the cashier’s desk. The cashier looked at her 
and said politely ,— 


“Madam, you must get identified.” 

“Faith, an’ what's that? 

“Why, you see you area stranger to me. 
know you.” 

“Will, thin I’m proud to introjuce mesilf to yez. My 
name’s Sairy MacF'linn, an’ I’m not ashamed of it!” 

“Well, but you see I can’t tell whether you are the 
person whose name is on this check,” said the cashier, 
too polite to tell her that perhaps she was lying about 
it. 


I don’t 


An’ what did ye say I must do?” 

ow yourself. Bring some one here that knows | 

you.” 
“Tndade! 

mesilfi’’ 
The cashier paid the check without another word. 


An’ 





at Madi- | 


One ill-bred | 


*Do you mean to tell me, colonel, that you have seen | 


who knows me better than I know | 


Horsford’s Acid eeaaitiehe 
AS A COOLING DRINK. 

Dr. M. H. HENRY. New York, says: “It possesses 
claims as a beverage, beyond anything I know of in the 
form of medicine, and in nervous diseases I know of no 
preparation to equal it.” [Com. 


= 
In the Diamond Dyes more coloring is given for 
10 cents than in any 15 or 25-cent dyes, and they give fast- 
erand more brilliant colors, (Com. 
> 
Don't Die in the house. 
on Rats.” 


Ask Druggists for “Rough 
Clears out rats, mice, weasels. lic. [ Com. 
- a 


For a delicious breakfast 
SHREDDED OATS. 


try THURBER’S 
Healthy and strengthening. [Com. 


‘COLUMBIA BICYCLE 


Is what every boy wants, and 
what every man ought to have. 

Send 3c. stamp for new, elegantly 
illustrated, 36-page Catalogue and 
Price Li 

THE POPE MFG CO., 
No. 597 Washington St. 7” 
Boston, Mass. 


COLGATE & CO.’S 


Violet Toilet Water. 


The tender and delicate odor of fresh- 
ly gathered violets is exhaled by this 
delicious toilet water. 


DAVIS SWING CHURN 
BEST AND CHEAPEST! : 
No inside fixtures, always 
right side up. Easiest to use. 
Nine sizes made. Three sizes 
Nesbitt Butter Printer. 
Every Churn and Printer 
warranted. One Churn at 
wholesale where we have no 
agents. Send Postal for Cire 
culars. Agents wanted 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE C0., 
___Be tlows: Falls, 


Brown’ s French Dressing. 


THE ORIGINAL! BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND 














PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 


-THURBER’S BIRD SEED. 


If you wish your bird to do well, procure from your | 
grocer a package of Thurber’s Bird Seed. It is se- 
lected with great care, thoroughly cleaned,combines all 
the properties on which birds thrive, and each pound 
package contains a piece of Cuttle-fish bone. Ask, also, 
for Thurber’s Bird Gravel, in packages to go with 
the Seed. If your Grocer does not keep these articles, 
send a Postal Card, and we will see that you are sup- 
plied. Mention the COMPANION, 


H. K. & F. B. THURBER & CO.,.New York. 
GOLD MEDAL, aan 1878, 
BAKER’S 








Yum! Don’t talk to me about big 


Warranted absolutely ped 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas beenremoved. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
Standard of Silver. 


As arule the quality of Government Coin has 
been the standard on which Silversmiths have 
based their quality. The standard of United 
States Coin is 900-1000 pure silver to 100-1000 
copper 





or The standard of Great 


pure silver to 75-1000 


other alloy. 
925/1000 


Our leading Silversmiths, 


Britain is 


alloy. 


the Gornam Com- 
PANY, adopted the English standard many years 
the surveillance 


ago, and so careful has been 


over tlie quality of their ware, that not a SINGLE 





PIECE has been known to leave their Factory 


So well is this now under- 
CAO) 
STERLING 


Mark of England, as a sure guarantee for pure 
metal. 


; under the standard. 
stood that their trade mark is as well 
Solid 
Silver in jhis country as is the Hall 


known to all purchasers of 


GORHAM M’F’G COMPANY, 


SILVERSMITHS. 


For sale bv Jewelers throughout the U, S, 
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JULY 27, 1882. 





Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, 


The most effective external 
Remedy extant for the cure of 
Skin Diseases and for Beautify- 
* ing the Complexion. 

CAUTION.—There are counterfeits! 
Ask for Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, and see 
that the name of C. N. CRITTENTON is 

on each packet. 
Sold by druggists, 25 cts.; 3 
cakes 60c., and mailed to any 
SKIN ames DIP address on receipt of price, and 

3 cents extra per cake, by 

. CRITTENTON, Propr., 115 Fulton St., New York. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Ask Local Dealers for Them. 
Extreme care is used in their SWep 
Ish 











manufacture. 

They are made of the BEST 

STEEL ATTAINABLE, ever 
blade being hardened and tempered by MR. ENG 
STROM himself by a secret chemical process which 
renders it impossible for any Razor not to be of the 

Best Cutting Quality. 

’. B.—The high reputation won by these razors made by 
ENGSTROM in SWEDEN hag induced some English 
| makers to imitate the form and stamp on the face of their 
| blades the words * Swedish Razors,” and other makers to 
| imitate more closely Engstrom’s ‘style. To distinguish 

the genuine, see that Shey are stamped on the shank of the 
razor, JOHAN ENGSTROM.,. 

Expressed free to any address on receipt of the price, 
which is, for black handle, medium and small size, $2; 
wide blade, $2.50; ivory, $3; extra ivory, $3.50 cach, 

Send for descriptive list. 
Every Razor is Fully Warranted by 
BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 
374 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


YANKEE COT (not painted, White Duck) $2, 


E> 


| 
| 
| 





Bolster, $3.00." 


Bolster, 32.50. 
Painted Red, 
Striped 
Canvas and Fan 


~ WEIGHT i2 LBS. 
MEAS \\2 CUB. FT 
Makesa perfect bed. No mattress or pillows required. 
Better than a hammock, as it fits the body as pleasantly, 
and lies straight. Folded or opened instantly. Self- 
fastening. It is just the thing for hotels, offices, cot- 
tages, camp-mee tings, sportsmen, ete. Good for the 
5 a, or “coolest place in the house.” Splendid 
te invalids or children, Sent on receipt of price, or 
O.D. For 50 cents extra, with order, I will pre- 
pt expressage to any railroad station east of Missis- 
sippi River, and north of Mason and Dixon’s Line. For 
75 cents, in Minnesota, Missouri and Iowa. Send for 
circulars of easy and reclining chairs for summer use. 
HERMON W. LApDD, 108 Fulton St., Boston; 78 Bowery, 
New York; 927 A Arch S St., » Phila. Se “ni tor Circulars. 


GOOD NEWS 
LADIES! 


Get_v up Clubs for our CELE- 
BRATED TEAS, and secure a beau- 
tiful “MOSS ROSE OR GOLD 
BAND TEA SET ” (44 pieces), ou 
own importation. One of these beautiful Tea Sets given 
away to the party sending a Club for $25.00, This is the 
greatest —pr oy ever offered. Send in your orders 
and Enjoy a C “hs ot OOD TEA, and at the same 
tebe procure a A TEA SET. No humbug. 
Good Teas, 30, bo oe. per lb, Excellent Teas, 50 and 
Gc., and v best from 65 to 9c. When ordering, be 
nd mention what kind of Teas you want, whether 
olen. Mixed Japan, Imperial, Young Hyson, Gun- 
— or z. Brea We are the oldest 
argest Tea Company‘in business. The reput: 
of our house requires no comment. -ware of Ch 
Teas which are adve 
Am, Agriculturist.) For fall pa 


ised by other concern 
culars addr 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
P.O. Box 289. 31 & 33 VESEY ST., NEW YORK. 
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SOZODONT! 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest ingredients 
of the Oriental vegetable kingdom. Every ingredient is 
well known to have a beneficial effect on the 


TEETH AND GUMS. 


SOZODONT removes - disagreeable odors from the 
BREATH, caused by CATARRH, BAD TEETH, etc. 
_Sold by Druggists ai and ra Goods Dealers. 


THE ADAMS 
WIRE GAUZE, 
NON-EXPLOSIVE 


OIL STOVE. 


The only Oil Stove made 
with Wire Gauze inside 
the Reservoir, On the 
— of the Sir Hum- 
phry Davy Safety Lamp 
oe lg fines. = 
making it solutely 
Non-Explosive. a 
Our 1882 Stove has 
improved Bake Oven, 
Sloan’s Hinged Chimney 
Fronts and many other 
valuable improvements, 
Send for Catalogue. 32 = 
For cards illustrating the 
Eight Wonders of the World, send six cents postage. 
The Adams & Westlake M’f’g Co., 
Summer Street, Boston. | 100 Beekman Street, N. Y. 
Lake Street, — 7 E. Fourteenth St., N. Y. 
0 FOR SALE BY 
J. F. MYERS, 7 Fourth St.. San Francisco, Cal. 


~ Your attention — been called to the merits of | 


- WESTLAKE 


= 


45 
95 


we would now ask: HAVE YOU TRIED IT? 
IT IS THE BEST AND QUICKEST 


CLEANER and POLIGHER 
IN THE WORLD 
Of NICKEL, SILVER WARE, PLATE GLASS, 
and SHOW CASES. 
BEW4ixE OF IMITATIONS. 
a@ Fvic SALE EVERYWHERE. 8 











